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BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
Tus LIFE OF 
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WILLIAMMSHAEKESPEAR. 


HERE have been ſome ages in which 
| Providence ſeemed pleaſed, in a moſt 
remarkable manner, to diſplay itſelf, in giv- 
ing to the world the fineſt geniuſes to illumi- 
nate a people formerly barbarous. After a 
long 5 of Gothic ignorance, aſter many 
ages of prieſtcraft and ſuperſtition, learning 
and genius viſited our iſland in the days of the 

renowned Elizabeth. It was then that liberty «. 
began to dawn, and the people, having ſhook 
off the reſtraints of prieſtly auſterity, preſumed 

to think for themſelves. BY 


| Vor. V. B At 


— } 
| 
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At an zra fo remarkable as this, ſo famous 
in hiſtory, it ſeems no wonder that the nation 
ſhould be bleſſed with thoſe immortal orna- 
ments of wit and learning, who all conſpired 
at once to make it famous, EY 

This aſtoniſhing genius, ſeemed to be 
commiſſioned from above, to deliver us not 
only from the ignorance under which we la- 
boured as to poetry, but to carry poetry almoſt 
to its perfection. But to write a panegyric 
on Shakeſpear, appears as unneceſſary as the 
1 would be vain; for whoever has any 
taſte for what is great, terrible, or tender, 
may meet with the ampleſt gratification in 
Shakeſpear; as may thoſe alle Who have a 
taſte for drollery and true humour. His ge- 
nius was almoſt boundleſs; and he ſucceeded 

alike in every part of writing. | 1 
I cannot forbear giving the character of 
Shakeſpear in the words of a great genius, in 
a Prologue ſpoken by Mr. Garrick when he 
firſt opened Drury- lane houſe as manager. 


When Learning's triumph o'er her barb'rous. 


. foes 
Firſt trod the ſtage, — immortal Shakeſpear 
| roſe: 5 


T 
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All men have diſcovered a curioſity to know 
the little ſtories and particalarines of a great 
genius, for it often happens, that, when we 
attend a man to his cloſet, and watch his mo- 
ments of ſolitude, we ſhall find ſuch expreſ- 
ſions drop from him, »r we may obſerve ſuch 
inſtances off peculiar conduct, as will let us 
more into his real character, than ever we 
can diſcover while we converſe with him in 
public, and when, perhaps, he appears under 
a kind of maſk. | 44 

There are but few things known of this 
great man; few incidents of his life have de- 
ſcended to poſterity ; and, though, no doubt, 
the fame of his abilities made a great noiſe in 

the, age in which he flouriſhed, yet his ſtation 
waz not ſuch as to product many incidents, as 
it was ſubje& but to few viciſſitudes. Mr, 
Rowe, who well uaderſtood, and greatly ad- 
mired, Shakeſpear, has been at pains to col- 
lect what incidents were known, or were to be 
found, concerning him; and it is chiefly upon 
Mr; Rowe's authority we build the account 
now given, + 

Our author was the ſon of John Shakeſpear, 
and was born at Stratford upon Avon in War- 
wickſhire, in April, 1564, as it appears by 


the public records relating to that town. The 


family from which he is.deſcended was of good 
figure and faſhion there; and are mentioned 
as gentlemen. His father, who was a conſi- 
derable dealer in wool, being encumbered 
with a large family of ten children, could af- 


, 
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ford to give his eldeſt ſon but a ſlender educa- 
tion. He had bred him at a free-ſchook, 
i / where he acquired what Latin he was maſter 
is of; but how well he underſtood that lan- 
| uage; or whether, after his leaving the 
| Thool, he made a greater proficiency in it, 
i | has been diſputed, and is a point very difficult 
| 


1 to ſettle. However, it is certain, that Mr. 
John Shakeſpear, our author's father, was 
obliged to withdraw him early from ſchool, 
| in order to have his aſſiſtance in his own em- 
ployment towards ſupporting the reſt of the 
1p family. | | f 
© It is without controverſy,” ſays Rowe, 
{ « that in his works we ſcarce find any traces 
. that look like an imitation of the antients. 
＋ The delicacy of his taſte, and the natural bent 
l | of his own genius, equal, if not ſuperior, to 
#1 | ſome of the beſt of theirs, would certainl 
14 have led him to read and ſtudy them with Fl 
it much pleaſure, that ſome of their fine images 
0 would naturally have inſinuated themſelves in- 
— to, and been mixed with, his own writings; 
ſo that his not copying at leaſt ſomething from 
them, may be an argument of his never hav- 
ing read them. Whether his ignorance of the 
ancients was diſadvantageous to him or no, 
may admit of diſpute ; for, though the æno-w- 
ledge of them might have made him more cor- 
rect, yet it is not improbable, but the regu- 
larity and deference for them which would have 


attended that correctneſs, might have reſtrained 
1 ſome 


\ 
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ſome of that fire, impetuoſity, and eren beau - 
tiful extravagance, which we cannot help ad- 
miring in Shakeſpear.“ | 

As to his want of learning, Mr. Pope 
makes the following juſt obſervation : That 
there is certainly a vaſt difference between 
learning and N How far he was 
ignorant of the latter, I cannot,” ſays he, 
« determine; but it is plain he had much 
reading, at leaſt, if they will not call it learn- 
ing: nor is it any great matter if a man has 
knowledge, whether he has it from one lan- 
guage or from another. Nothing is more 
evident than, that he had a taſte for natural 
philoſophy, mechanics, ancient and modern 
hiſtory, poetical learning, and mythology, 
We find him very knowing in the cuſtoms, 
rites and manners of the Romans, In Corio- 
lanus and Julius Cæſar, not only the ſpirit, 
but manners, of the Romans, are exadtly 
drawn; and ſtill a nicer diſtinction is ſhewn 
between the manners of the Romans in the 
time of the former and the latter. His read- 
ing in the ancient hiſtorians is no leſs conſpi- 
cuous, in many references to particular paſ- 
ſages; and the ſpeeches copied from Plutarch 
in Coriolanus, may as well be made inſtances 
of his learning, as thoſe copied from Cicero 
in the Cataline of Ben Johnſon. 

The manners of other nations in general, 
the Ægyptians, Venetians, French, &c. are 


drawn with equal propriety. Whatever ob- 
3 jet 


li 
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je& of nature, or branch of ſcience, he either 
ipeaks or deſcribes, it is always with compe- 


tent, if nct extenſive knowledge. His de- 


ſcriptions are. ſtill exact, and his metaphors 
appropriated, and remarkably drawn, from 
the nature and inherent qualities of each ſub- 
ject. N . 

„We have tranſlations from Ovid publiſhed 
in his name, among thoſe poems which pals 
for his, and for ſome of which we have un- 


doubted authority, being publiſhed by 


ſelf, and dedicated to the earl of Southamp- 


ton. He appears alſo to have been con- 
verſant with Plautus, from whence he has 
taken the plot of one of his playss. He fol- 
lows the Greek authors, and particularly Da- 
res Phrygius in another; although I will not 
pretend,” continues Mr, Pope, „to fay in 
what languages he read them.“ i 3 

Mr. Warburton has ſtrongly contended for 
Shakeſpear's learning, and has produced many 
imitations and parallel. paſſages with ancient 
authors; in which I am inclined to think him 
right, and beg leave to produce a few inſtances 
of it. He always,” ſays Mr. Warburton, 
% makes an antient ſpeak the language of an 
antient. So Julius Cæſar, act 1. ſcene 2. 


Ye Gods! it doth amaze me 

A man of ſuch a feeble temper ſhould 
So get the ſtart of the majeſtic world, 
And bear the palm alone. 


This noble image is taken from the O- 
lympic games. This majeſtic world is a fine 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR. =» 


* 


periphraſis of the Roman empire; majeſtic, 


becauſe the Romans ranked themſelves on a 
footing with kings; and a world, becauſe 
they called their empire Orbis Romanus; but 
the whole ſtory ſeems to allude to Cæſar's 
great exemplar, Alexander, who, when he was 
aſk ed & Whether he would run the Courſe of the 
Olympic games ? replied, © Yes, if the racers 


were kings.“ So again, in Anthony and Cle-\ 
opatra, act i. ſcene 1. Anthony fays, with an 


aſtoniſhing ſublimity, 


Let Rome in Tyber melt, and the wide arc 


Of the raz'd empire fall. 


Taken from the Roman cuſtom of raiſing tri- 


\umphal arches to perpetuate their victories. 


And again, act. ui. ſcene 4. Octavia ſays 


to Anthony, of che difference between him and 
her brother, 


— Wars 'twixt you twain wauld be 
As if the world ſhould cleave, and that flain 
men 8 
Should ſolder up the reſt. 


This thought ſeems taken from the ſtory of 97 
Curtius leaping into the chaſm in the Forum, 7 


in order to cloſe it; ſo that, as that was cloſed 
by one Roman, it the whole world were to 
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cleave, Romans only could ſolder it up. The 
metaphor of ſoldering is extremely exact, ac- 
cording to Mr. Warburton ; for,“ ſays he, 
as metal is ſoldered up by metal that is 
more refined than that which it ſolders ; ſo the 
earth was to be ſoldered by men, who are only 
a more refined earth,” The manners of other 
nations in general, Egyptians, Venetians, 


French, &c. are drawn with equal 2 | 


An inftance of this ſhall be produced with 
regard to the Venetians. In the Merchant of 
Venice, act. iv. ſcene 1. 


A — His loſſes, 
That have of late ſo huddled on his back, 
Enough to preſs a royal merchant down. 


We are not to imagine the word Royal to be a 


random ſounding epithet: it is uſed with great 
propriety by the poet, and deſigned to ſhew 


him well acquainted with the hiſtory of the 


people whom he here brings upon the ſtage : 
for, when the French and the Venetians, in 
the. beginning of the thirteenth century, had 
won Conſtantinople, the French, under the 
emperor Henry, endeavoured to extend their 
conqueſts in the provinces of the Grecian em- 
pire, on the Terra-Firma, while the Veneti- 
ans, being maſters of the ſea, gave liberty to 
any ſubject of the republic, who would fit out 
veilels, to make themſelves maſters of the iſles 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR, 9 


to. enjoy their conqueſts in ſovereignty, only 
doing homage to the republic for their ſeveral 
principalities. 
In purſuance of this licence, the Sanados, 
te Juſtiniani, the Grimaldi, the Prone no: 
and others, all Venetian merchants,” er 
principalities in the ſeveral places of tfE Ar- 
chipelago ; and thereby became truly and pto- 
perly Royal Merchants. But there are ſeveral 
places which one cannot forbear thinking a 
tranſlation from claſſic writers. In the Tem- 
peſt, act v. ſcene 11. Proſpero fays, 
F have 
Called forth the mutinous winds, | 
And, 'twixt the green ſea, and the azur "4 
vault, 

Set roaring war;; to the dread kia thunder 

Have I given fire, and rifted Jove's ſtout oak 

With his own bolt; the ſtrong bas'd promon- 
to 

Have . ſhake; and by the ſpurs pluckt 
up 

[The pine and cedar; graves, at my command, 

Have wak'd their ſleepers, op'd and let them 
forth 

By my ſo potent art. 


So Medea, in Ovid's Metamorphoſes. 


Stantia concatio canta freta; nubila pello, 
Nubilaque induco, ventos abigo que, vocoque, 


Vivaque ſaxa ſua convulſaque robora terra 
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Et ſylvas moveo; jubeoque hemiſcere montes, 
Et mugire ſolum, maneſque exire ſepulchris. 


But to return to the incidents of his life. 
Upon his quitting the grammar-ſchool, he 
ſeems to have entirely devoted himſelf to that 
way of living which his father propoſed ; and, 


. In order to ſettle in the world after a family 


manner, thought fit to matry while he was yet 
very young. His wife was the daughter of 
one Hatchway, ſaid to have been a ſubſtantial 
yeoman in the neighbourhood of Stratford. 

In this kind of domeſtic obſcurity he conti- 
nued for ſome time, till, by an unhappy in- 
ſtance of miſconduct, he was obliged to quit 
the place of his nativity, and take ſhelter in 
London; which luckily proved the occaſion 
of diſplaying. one of the greateſt geniuſes that 
ever was. known in dramatic poetry. He 
had the misfoitune to fall into ill company. 
Among theſe were ſome who made a frequent 
practice of deer- ſtealing, and who engaged 
bim more than once in robbing a park that 
belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecot, 
near Stratford ; for which he was proſecuted 
by that gentleman, as he thought, ſomewhat _ 
too ſeverely ; and, in order to revenge him- 
ſelf for this ſuppoſed ill uſage, he made a bal- 
lad upon him; and, though this, probably 
the fir{t eſſay of his poetry, be loſt, yet it is 
ſaid to have been ſo very bitter, that it re- 
doubled the proſecution againſt him to that 
degree, that he was obliged to leave his buſi- 


neſs 
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neſs and family for ſome time, and ſhelter him- 
ſelf in London. 

This Sir Thomas Lucy was, it is ſaid, af- 
terwards ridiculed by Shakeſpear, under the 
well known character of Juſtice Shallow. It 
is at this time, and upon this accident, that he 
is ſaid to have made his firſt acquaintance in 
the playhouſe. 

Here ] cannot forbear relating a ſtory which 
Sir William Davenant told Mr. Betterton, who 
communicated it to Mr. Rowe; Rowe told it 
Mr. Pope; and Mr. Pope told it to Dr. New- 
ton, the late editor Milton; and from a 
gentleman who heard it of him it is here re- 
lated. 

Concerning Shakeſpear's firſt appearance 
in k the play houſe, when he came to London 
he was without money and friends; and, be- 
ing a ſtranger, he knew not to whom to ap- 
ply, nor by what means to ſupport himſelf. 
At that time, coaches not being in uſe, and 
as gentlemen were accuſtomed to ride to the 
play-houſe, Shakeſpear, driven to the laſt ne- 
ceſüty, went to the play-houſe door, and 
picked up a little money by taking care of the / 
2entlemen's borſes who came to the play. He 
became eminent even in that profeſſion, and 
was taken notice of for his diligence and ſkill 
in/it;, He had ſoon more buſineſs than he 
na could manage, and at laſt hired boys 
under him, who were known by the name of 
egen 7/6 s boys.“ * 
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Some of the players accidentally converſe- 
ing with him, found him ſo acute, and maſter 
of ſo fine a converſation, that, ſtruck there- 
with, they recommended him to the houſe, 
in which he was firſt admitted in a very low 
ſtation ; but he did not long remain ſo, for he 


ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf, if not as an extra- 
ordinary actor, at leaſt as a fine writer. Hie 


name is printed, as the cuſtom was in thoſe 
times, amongſt thoſe of the other players, be- 
fore ſome old plays, but without any particu- 
lar account of what ſort of parts he uſed to 
play; and Mr. Rowe ſays, That, though he 
very carefully enquired, he found the top of 
his performance was the ghoſt in his own Ham- 
bon. 7 | | 

«« | ſhould have been much more pleaſed,” 
continues Rowe, to have learned, from ſome 
certain authority, which was the firſt play he 
writ, It would be, without doubt, a pleaſure 


to any man curious in things of this kind, to 


ſee and know what was the firſt eſſay of a fancy 
like Shakefpear's,” © bp, | 

The higheſt date which Rowe has been able 
to trace, is Romeo and Juliet, in 1599, when 
the author was thirty-three years old ; and 
Richard IT, and III. the next year; viz. the 
thirty-fourth of his age. 

Though the order of time in which his ſe- 
veral pieces were written be generally uncer- 


- tain, yet there are paſſages in ſome few of 


them that ſeem to fix their dates. So the cho- 
rus 
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rus at the end of the fourth act of Henry V. 
by a compliment very handſomely turned. to 
the earl of Eſſex, ſhews the play to have been 
written when that lord was general to the 
queen in Ireland; and his, eu upon 
queen Elizabeth, and her ſucceſſor iog James, 
in the latter end of Henry WII. is a proof 
of that play's being written after the acceſſion 
of the latter of theſe two —— to the throne 
of England. 

Whatever the nen timed of, his writ- 
ings were, the people of the age he lived = 
who began to grow: wonderfally fond of 
verſions; of this kind, could. not but be higbly 
7 to ſee a genius ariſe amongſt them, f 

pleaſurable, ſo rich a vein, and ſo plenti- 
fally capable of furaithing thei. favourite en- 
tertainments. 

Beſides the advantage which Shakeſpear had 
over all men in the article of, wit, he was of a 
ſweet, gentle, amiable diſpoſition, and was a 
moſt agreeable companion ; ſo that he became 
dear to all that knew him, both as a friend 
and as a poet; and by that means was intro- 
duced into the beſt company, and held con- 
verſation with the fineſt characters of his 
time. 

Queen Elizabeth had ſeveral of his plays 
ated before her; and that princeſs' was 
too quick a diſcerner, and rewarder of 
merit, to ſuffer that of Shakeſpear* s to be 
neglected. It is that maiden. » princeſs plainly 
whom he intends by 5 


) 
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hed 


A fair veſtal, throned by the welt. - 
Midſummer Night Dream. 
And, in the ſame play, he gives us a poetical 


and lively repreſentation of the queen of Scots, 
and the fate ſhe met with. 


| Thou rememb'reſt, 

Since once I ſat upon a promontory, 

And heard a ſea-maid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude fea grew civil at her ſong, 

And certain ſtars ſhot madly from their ſpheres 
To hear the ſea-maid's muſic. 


Queen Elizabeth was ſo well pleaſed with 
the admirable character of Falſtaff, in the two 
parts of Henry IV. that ſhe commanded him 
to continue it in one play more, and to make 
him in love. This is ſaid to have been the 
occaſion of his writing the Merry Wives of 
Windſor. How well ſhe was obeyed, the 
play itſelf is a proof. And here I cannot 
help obſerving, That a poet ſeldom ſucceeds 
in any ſubje& aſſigned him, ſo well as in that 
which 1s his own choice, and where he has 
the liberty of ſelecting. oe 

Nothing is more certain, than, that Shake- 
ſpear has failed in the Merry Wives of Wind- 
. for : and, though that comedy is not without 
merit, yet it falls ſhort of his other plays 
in which Falſtaff is introduced; and that 
vb knight 
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knight is not half ſo witty in the Merry 

Wives of Windſor as in king Henry IV. The 

humour is ſcarcely natural, and does not ex- 

cite to Jaughter ſo much as the other, 
It appears by the epilogue to Henry IV. 
that the part of Falſtaff was written originally 
under the name of Oldcaſtle. Some of that 
family being then remaining, the queen was 
pleaſed to command him to alter it; upon 
which he made uſe of the name of Falſtaff. 

The firſt offence was indeed avoided ; but IL. 

am not ſure whether the author might not be, 

ſomewhat to blame in his ſecond choice, ſince . 

it is certain that Sir John Falſtaff, who was a 

knight of the — and a lieutenant- general, 

was a name of diſtinguiſhed merit in the wars 
with France, in the time of Henry V. and 

Henry VI. | | e 
SGhakeſpear, beſides the queen's bounty, 

was patroniſed by the earl of Southampton, 

famous in the hiſtory of that time ſor his friends 
ſhip to the earl of Eſſex. It was to that no- 
bleman he dedicated his poem of Venus and 

Adonis; and it is reported, that his lord@hip 

you our author a thouſand pounds to enable 

im to go through with a purchaſe he heard 
he had a mind to make. A bounty, at that 
time, very conſiderable, as money was then 
valued. There are few inſtances of ſuch libe- 
rality in our times. 

There is no certain account when Shake- 
ſpear quitted the ſtage for a private life, 
Some have thought that Spenſer's Thalia, in 
the 
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the Tears of the Muſes, where ſhe laments: 
the loſs of her Willy, in the comic ſcene, re- 
lates to our poet's abandoning the ſtage: but 
it is well known that Spenſer himſelf died in 
the year 1598 ; and five years after this we 
find Shakeſpear's name among the actors in 
Ben Johnſon's Sejanus, which firſt made its 
appearance 1n 1603 : nor could he then have 
any thoughts of retiring, ſince, that very year, 
a licence, by king James; was granted to him, 
with Barbage, Philips, Hemmings, Condel, 
&c, to exerciſe the art of playing comedies, 
tragedies, &c. as well at their uſual houſe, 
called the Globe, on the other fide the water, 
as in any other part of the kingdom, during 
his majeſty's pleaſure. This licence is printed 
in Rymer's Feedera. Beſides, it 15cerzain Shake- 
ſpear did not write Macbeth till after the ac- 
ceſſion of king James I. which he did as a 
compliment to him, as he there embraces the 
doctrine of witches; of which his majeſty 
was ſo fond, that he wrote a book called Dæ- 
monalogy, in defence of their exiſtence; and 
hkewiſe, at that time, began to touch for 
the evil; which Shakeſpear has taken notice 
of, and paid him a fine-turned- compliment. 
So that what Spenſer there ſays, if it relates 
at all to Shakeſpear, muſt hint at ſome occa- 
fonal receſs which he made for a time. 

What particular - friendſhips he contracted 
with private men, we cannot at this time 
know, more than that every one who had a 
true taſte for merit, and could diſtinguiſh 
men, had generally a juſt value and _— 

| foar 
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for him. His exceeding candor and good na- 
ture muſt certainly have inclined all the gentler 
part of the world to love him, as the power 
of his wit obliged the men of the moſt refined 
knowledge and polite learning to -admire 
him. 

His acquaintance with Ben Johnſon began 
with a remarkable piece of humanity and good 
nature. Mr, Johnſon, who was, at that time, 
altogether unknown to the world, had offered 
one of his plays to the ſtage, in order to have 
it acted; and the perſon into whoſe hands it 
was put, after having turned it careleſly over, 
was juſt upon returning it to him with an ill- 
natured anſwer, That it would be of no ſer- 
vice to their company; when Shakeſpear luck- 
ily caſt his eye upon it, and found ſome- 
thing ſo well in it, as to engage him firſt to 
read it through, and afterwards to recom- 
mend Mr, Johnſon, and his writings, to the 
public. f 

The latter part of our author's life was ſpent 
in eaſe and retirement; he had the good for- 
tune to gather an eſtate equal to his wants, 
and in that to his wiſh, and 1s ſaid ta have 
ſpent ſome years before his death in his native 
Stratford. LID wit and good nature 
engaged him the acquaintance, and entitled 
him to the friendſhip of the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, It is ſtill remembered in that 
county, that he had a particular intimacy with 
one Mr. Combe, an old gentleman, noted there- 


abouts for his wealth and uſury. It happened. 
| that, 
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that, in a pleaſant converſation amongſt theit 
common friends, Mr. Combe merrily told 
Shakeſpear, that he fancied he intended to 
write his epitaph, if he happended to out-live 
him; and ſince he could not know what 
might be ſaid of him when dead, he deſired it 
might be done immediately; upon which 
Shake ſpear gave ham theſe lines: | 


Ten in the hundred lies here engraved, 

*T1s an hundred to ten he is not ſaved : 

If any man aſketh, who lies in this tomb ? 

Oh! oh! quoth the devil, *tis my John- 
Combe, | 


But the ſharpneſs of the ſatire is ſaid to have 

itang the man fo ſeverely, that he never tor- 

gave it. 2 1. 
Shakeſpear died in the fifty-third year of 


his age, and was buried on the north-fide of 


the chancel in the great church at Stratford, 
where a monument is placed on the wall. 
The following is the inſcription on the grave - 
ſtone. 8 


Good friend, for ſeſus' ſake forbear, 
To dig the duſt incloſed here. 

Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones, 
And curs'd be he that moves my bones. 


He had three daughters, of whom two lived. 

to be married; Judith, the elder, to Mr. Thomas 

Quincy, by whom ſhe had three ſon alldied- - 
. | without 


— 
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without children; and Suſannah, who was 
his favourite, to Dr. John Hall, a. phyfician 
of good reputation in that county, She left 
one child, a daughter, who was married to 

omas Naſh, Eſq; and afterwards to o 
John Bernard, of Abingdon, but deceaſe 
likewiſe without iſſue. His dramatic writings 
were firſt publiſhed together in folio, in ©, 4 
by ſome of the actors of the different compa- 
nies they had been acted in, and perhaps by 
other ſervants of the theatre into whoſe hands 
| copies might have fallen, and ſince republiſhed: 
— by Mr. Rowe, Mr. Pope, Mr. Theobald, Sir 

Thomas Hanmer, and Mr. Warburton, Ben 

Johnſon, in his diſcoveries, has made a ſort of 

eſſay towards the character of Shakeſpear. I 

ſhall preſent it to the reader in his own words. 

% I remember the players have often, 
mentioned it as an honour to Shakeſpear, 
that, in writing, he never blotted out a. 
line. My anſwer hath been, would he had 
blotted out a thouſand ! which they thought 
had been a malevolent- ſpeech. . I had not 
told poſterity. this, but, for their ignorance, 
who chuſe that circumſtance to commend their 
friend by, wherein he moſt faulted; and to 

juſtify 15 character (for I loved the man, 


and do hohour to his memory, on this fide 
idolatry, 4s much as any). He was indeed 
honeſt, and of an open free nature, had an ex- 
celient fancy, * notions, and gentle ex- 
preſſions, wherein he flowed with that facility, 
that ſometimes it was neceſſary he ſhould be 


ſtopped 
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ſtopped. His wit was in his own power: 
would the rule of it had been ſo. Many 
times he fell into thoſe things which could not 
eſcape laughter; as when he ſaid, in the per- 
ſon of Cæſar, one ſpeaking to him, | 


« Czſar thou doſt me wrong.” 
He replied, | 
*« Czfar did never wrong, but with juſt cauſe,” 
and many others of the like kind ; which were 
ridiculous ; but he redeemed his vices with 
his virtues; there was ever more in them to be 
praiſed, than to be pardoned.“ Ben in his con- 
verſation with Mr. Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, ſaid, that Shakeſpear wanted art, and 
ſometimes ſenſe. The truth 15, Ben was him- 
ſelf a better critic than poet; and though he 
was ready at diſcovering the faults of Shakef- 
pear, yet he was not maſter of ſuch a genius 
as to riſe to his excellencies; and, great as 
Johnſon was, he W 2 a little tinctured 
with envy. Notwithſtanding the defects of 
Shakeſpear, he is juſtly elevated above all 
other. dramatic writers. If ever any author 
deſerved the name of original (ſays Pope) it 
was he: His poetry was inſpiration in- 
deed; he is not ſo much an imitator as an 
inſtrument of nature; and it is not ſo juſt to 
ſay of him, that he ſpeaks from her, as that 
ſhe ſpeaks through him. His charaQters are 
ſa much nature herſelf, that it is a fort of in- 


jury to call them by ſo diſtant a name as co- 
pies 
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ies of her, The power over our paſſions was 
ikewiſe never poſleſſed in ſo eminent a degree, 
or diſplayed in ſo many different inſtances, nor 
was he more a maſter of the great, than of the 
ridiculous in human nature, nor only excelled 
in the paſſions, ſince he was full as admirable 
in the coolneſs of refloction and reaſoning : 
his ſentiments are not only in general the 
moſt pertinent and judicious upon every ſub- 
jeR, but, by a talent very peculiar, ſomething 
between penetration and facility, he hits up- 
on that particular point, on which the bent 
of each argument, or the force of each motive 
depends,” Our author's plays are to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed only into comedies and tragedies. 
Thoſe which are called hiſtories and even ſome 
of his comedies, are really tragedies, with a 
mixture of comedy amongſt them. That 
way of tragt-comedy was the common miſ- 
take of that age, and is indeed become ſo 
agreeable to the Engliſh taſte, that though the 
ſevereſt critics among us cannot bear it, yet 
the generality of our audiences ſeem better 
pleaſed with it than an exact tragedy, There 
is certainly a great deal of entertainment in 
his comic humours, and a pleaſing and well 
diſtinguiſhed variety in thoſe characters he 
thought fit to exhibit with. His images are 
indeed every where ſo lively, that the thing he 
would repreſent ſtands full before you, and 

you poſſeſs every part of it; of which this in- 
ſtance is aſtoniſhing : it is an image of pa- 
uence, Speaking of a maid in love, he ſays, 
| — She 
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© She never told her love, 
« But let concealment, like a worm i'th' bud, 


5 


— OY 


Feed on her damaſk cheek : ſhe pin'd in 


- - ſtrongeſt manner. 


S 


thought, 
c And ſat like patience on a monument, wi 
ling at grief. 


But what is characteriſtically the talent of 
Shakeſpear, and which, perhaps is the moſt 
-excellent part of the drama, i is the manners of 
his perſons, in acting and in ſpeaking what is 
proper for them, and fit to be ſhewn by the 
poet, in making apparent difference between 
his characters, and marking every one in the 
Poets who have not a little 
; ſucceeded in writing for the ſtage, have yet 
fallen ſhort of their great original, in the ge- 
neral power of the drama; none ever found fo 
ready a road to the heart ; his tender ſcenes 
are inexpreſſibly moving; and ſuch as are meant 
to raiſe terror, are no leſs alarming 3 but then, 
Shakeſpear does not much ſhine when he is 
conſidered by particular paſſages; - he ſome- 
times debaſes the nobleſt images in nature, by 
expreſſions which are too vulgar for poetry. 
The ingenious author of the Rambler has ob- 
ſerved that, in the invocation of Macbeth, be- 
fore he proceeds to the murder of Duncan, 
when he thus expreſſes himſelf: 


« Come thick night 


ä 
— 


4 And vl thee, in the dunneſt ſpoke of hell, 


„ Nor heaven peep through the blanket of 


To cry, hold, hold. 


the dark, 


That 
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That the words dunneſt, and blanket, which 
are ſo common in vulgar mouths, deſtroy, in 
ſome manner, the grandeur of the image, and 
were two words of a higher figniſication, and 
removed above common uſe, put in their place, 
I may challenge poetry itſelf to furniſh an 
image ſo noble. Poets of an inferior claſs, 
when conſidered by particular paſſages, are 
excellent, but then their ideas are — great 
their drama is not ſo ſtriking, and it is plain 
enough that they poſſeſs not ſouls ſo elevated 
as Shakeſpear's. What can be more beauti- 
ful than the flowing enchantments of Rowe; 
the delicate and tender touches of Otway and 
Southern, or the melting enthufiaſm of Lee 
and Dryden; but yet none of their pieces have 
affected the human heart like Shakeſpear's. 
But I cannot conclude the character of Shakeſ- 
pear, without taking notice, that, beſides the 
ſuffrage of almoſt all wits ſince his time in 
his favour, he is particularly happy in that of 
Dryden, who had read and ſtudied him clear- 
ly, ſometimes borrowed from him, and well 
knew where his ſtrength lay. In his prologue 
8 = the Tempeſt altered, he has the following 
es: . 


| Shakeſpear, who, taught by none, did frſt im- 
_ art, x 
To Fletcher wit, to lab'ring Johnſon, art. 
He, monarch like, gave there his ſubjects law, 
And 3s that nature which they paint and draw; 
| | "$20 Fletcher 
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Fletcher ed d that which on hiv heights did 


row, ee 
While Johnſon and gather d all-vivfow': 
'This did — this his mirth digeſt, 
One imitates him moſt, the other beſt. 
If they have ſince outwrit all other men, 
Tis from the drops which fell from Shakel- 
* 1 , 
The ton! whe eam, onthe "net ighb'ring 
or 
Was taught byShakeſpear's Tempeſt firſt toroar, 
That annocence and beauty which did ſmile 
In Fletcher, in his inchanted iſle. © 
But Shakeſpear's' magie could not 'd be; 
Within that circle none durſt walk but 5 oven 
e653 fo RD 574157 
The play's of this great author, which are 
— number, are as follows: : 
1. The Tempeſt, a Comedy, acted in the 
Black Fryars, with applauſe. eds. 45-27 
2. The two Gentlemen of Verona; a Co- : 
wy writ at the command — Eliza - 
The Frſt and Second parts of king Hen- 
ry Iv. The character of Falſtaff in -theſe 
plays is juſtly eſteemed a maſterpiece ; in the 
ſecond part is the coronation of king Henry M. 
Thoſe are founded upon En * — chronicles. 
4. The Merry Wives of Windſor, a Come- 
dy, written at the command of queen, * 


5 Meaſure for Meaſure, a — the 
plot of this play is taken from Cynthia Ci- 


ralni. 
6. The 


— 
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6. The Comedy of Errors, founded upon 
Plautus Menechmi. 
7. Much a do About Nothing, a Comedy; 
for the plot ſee Arioſto's Orlando Furioſo. 
8. Love's Labour loſt, a Comedy. | 
9. Midſummer Night's Dream, a Comedy. 
10. The Merchant of Venice, a Trag1- 
Comedy, 
11. As You Like it, a Comedy. 
12, The Taming of a Shrew, a Comedy. 

13. — Well = — Well. 

he Twelft t; or, you 
will a 8 — In "this play - ay». * 
thing vlarly ridiculous, in the fantaſtical 
ſteward "th 4 part of the plot taken from 
Plautus Manechmi. - 

15. The Winter's Tale, a Tragi-Comedy ; 
for the plot of this play, conſult aſtus and 
Fawnia. 

16. The Life and Death of King John, an 
hiſtorical play, 

17. The Life and Death of King Richard II. 
a Tragedy. 

18. The Life of King Henry V. an hiſto- 
rical play. 

19. The firſt part of King Henry VI. an 
hi Forical play. 

20, The ſecond part of King Henry VI. 
with the death of ths good Dake Humphrey, 

21. The third of Henry VT. with the 
death of the Duke of York, Theſe plays 
contain the whole reign of this monarch. 

Ver, * ; C * 22. The 
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- 22 The Life and Death of Richard III. 
with the Landing of the Earl of Richmond, 
and the Battle of: Peſworth-field. In this part 
Mt. Garrick was firſt diſtinguiched i. 
4.230 'Thezfumous Hiſtor of! the Life of 
e MPIIZIc io wofliH e oe 
14. Troilus and Crefliday 1 Pragedy. The 
pier from Chaucer. 1181) to ood 
25. Coxiolanus, a T agen, the fory.from 
Roman hattory. * ) 8 399tft-g0ji 

26. Titus Abdrbnicusz Tragedy, 

327. Romeo And ſjuliet, a Tragedy; 1 * 
alot from Bandello's: novels. his is per- 
Haps one ofithe moſt affebłidg plays of Shakeſ- 
pears: it Was not Jeng — added fourteen 
nights together at both hauſes,, at the fare 
time, and it was a ſew years before revived, 
and acted twelve nights with applauſe, at the 
Little Theatre in the Hay market. 
28. Mimen of Athens; a Tragedy z:0the 
my from Lucian's Dukes of 90 1 

9. Juligs Cæſar, a Tragedy ume // n 
| 2" The Tragedy of Macbeth z che plot 
from Buchauan, and other Scotch writers. 

31. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark; a Tragedy. 

32. King Lear, # Tragedy ; for arr pie, 
fee Leland and Monmouth. 

J. Othello, the Moor of Vehios; a Ta- 
the plot from Gynthio's Novels. 
Ago r and aer the ory 
ſrom Plutarch. 5 2405 f 
35. Cymbeline,/a Tragedy; 7 che plot from 
Boccace's novels, 
36. pericles 
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356.5 Pericles, Prince of Tyre; ant hiſtorical - 
plagid514 lo ied 261. to: gaibne Lad fl 

37% The London Prodigal, a Comedy 

38. TbeLiſe and death of, Thamas Lord 
Cromwell, the faygurite gf Kinga Henry; VIII. 
39. The Hiſtory. of Sir John Oldeaſtle, the 
good Lord: Cobham 4 Tragedy. See Fox's 


Book of Martyrs. 199160 toit tot 
40: The Puritan ; or, the Widow of, Wat- 
ling-ſtreet, a Comedy, Hoff nm 


41. A Yorkſhire Tragedy this is rather 
an Interlude, than a Tragedy, being very ſhort, 
and not divided into acts. Ons mon 30! =: 

42. The Tragedy of Locrine, the eldeſt 
Son of King Bruins. See the ſtory in Mil- 
ton's hiſtory of England 22 nt 


Our age, which demonſtrates its taſte in 
nothing ſo truly and juſtly, as in the admira- 
tion it pays to \the works of Shakeſpear, has 
had the honour of raifing 4 monument to him 
in Weſtminſtet Abbeys ie effect yhich, the 
Tragedy of Julius Cxſar was ated at the 
theatre royal in Drury-lane, April 289 538; 
and the proſits , from it depoſited in the 
bands of the earl of Burlington, Mr. Pope, 
Dr. Mead, and others, in order to be laid out 
upon the ſame monument. A new prologue 
and epilogme were ſpoken. on that occaſion; 
the prologue Was ritten by Benjamin Mar- 
tyn, Eſq; the epilogue by the honourable 
James Noel Eſq; and ſpoke by Mrs. Porter. 
Un Shakeſpear's monument there is a noble 


C 2 epitaph 
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epitaph, taken from his own- Tempeſt, and is 
excellently appropriated to him : with this let 
us cloſe his life, only with this obſervation, 
that his works will never be forgot, till that 
epitagh 1s fulfilled. — When, 


The cloud capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, ©- 
The ſolemn temples, the great Sk itſelf, 
And all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve, 
And, like the baſeleſs fabric « a . 
Leave not a W ban. | 
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SK WALTER Rox ETGH. 
4 : 81 a+ YTQLOA! 2. 
91; sdolg 35979 MJ 29417199, ILL 
IR WaLTERN Rattron was bom in 
the year 1552, being 8eſcended of an 
ancient family in Devonſhire, and when but 


fourteen, was ſent to finiſh his education at the 
univerſity of Oxford, where he became a com- 


moner of Oriel 8 Here he diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf both by the ſtrength and vivacity of 
his genius, and his application to his. ſtudy: ; 
he continued here but tliree years, for in 1569, 


being only ſeventeen years, old, he was one of 


the troop of an hundred gentſemen volunteers, 


whom queen Elizabeth% p#rmitted Henry 


Champernon to tranſpoftatito France for the 
ſervice of the proteſtant princes. Mr. Raleigh 


had here a good opportunity of acquiring ex- 


perience in the art of war, and improving 
himſelf in the knowledge of the languages, 
and of men; he did not return till the end 


of the year 1575, having ſpent fix years in 


France, 

The activity of his temper did not ſuffer 
him to reſt long at hom, for he went into the 
ſervice of the prince of Orange againſt the 
Spaniards, in 1578. 

GY. Soon 


Ta TI1AW 
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Soon after this he had an oppottunity of 


trying bis fortune at ſea ; his half brother; Sir 
 Humphry Gilbert, having obtained a patent” 


to plant and inhabit "forme northern parts of 
America, unpoſleſſed by any people in alli- 
ance with the queen of England, Mr. Raleigh 
engaged with a conſiderabſle numbef of gen- 
tlemen in an expedition to Newfoundland 


but this proved unſucceſsful, for diviſions ari- 


ling among the volunteers, Sir Humphry, the 
general, was in 1579, obliged to ſet ſail with 
only a few of his friends; and, after variety of 
misſortunes at fea, teturned witk the"tofs! of 
one of bis ſkips in an engagement (with! the 
Spaniards, in which Mr, Raleigh was expoſed 
to. preat. danger,” - #5 . 
Tze next year, 1580, upon the deſcent of 
the Spaniſh and Italian forces into Ireland, 
under the pope's banner, for the ſoppbrt of 
the Deſmonds in the rebellien in Munſter, 
be obtafned à captain's” cbmmiſfion ) where, 
under the command of Thomas ehrk of Of- 
mond, . governor of Munſter, he fur priſed the 
Iriſh Kerns at Rakele, and having encloſed 
them, took every rebel upon the ſpot; among 


them was one loaded with withies, Who being 


aſked, What he intended to have done with 
them? boldly anſwered, To have hung up 
the, Engliſh ble upon which captain Ra- 
leigh ordered him to be hanged immediately. 
He aſſiſted likewiſe at the ſiege of Fort Del 
Oore, which the Spaniſh ſuecours under San 

* Ea Joſepho 
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Joſepho their commander, aſſiſted by their 
Iriſh confederates, had raiſed and fortified as 
a place of retteat. The lord- -deputy bimſelt 

this fort by land, Sir William Win- 
ter, the admiral, attacked it by ſea, and: 'cap- 
tain: Raleigh commanded. in the trenches; , it 
was, however, on the ninth of November 188 
obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, ; when, 
order of the lord · deputy, the greateſt part A 
the garriſon were put to the ſword, the execu- 
tion of which fell to the ſhare of the captains 
Raleigh and Mackworth, Who firſt entered 
the caſtle. 

During the winter of this year, captain Wa 
leigh had his quarters aſſigned him àt Cork; 
when obſerving the ſeditious practices of 
_— lord Barry, and other, ringleaders of 

rebellion in thoſe. „Parts, to diſtreſs the 

peiceable, and to excite the di faffected to 
— he took a journey to Dublin, 264 
remonſtrated ta; the lord-deputy the Hag 

rous conſequences of arte Praflices, 1 
Rronga manger thas 18 lordſhip\ * n 
full commiſſion to ſeize the lands 15 ord- Bat- 
ry, to reduce him: to peace and ſubjection, by 
ſuch; means as he. ſhould. think proper; for 
which purpoſe he, was furniſhed with a patty 
of hotſe: but during this. interyal,, that lord 
himſelf, burnt; the eat le to the gfbund, though 
it was his pringipal 5 and Jaid waſte the 
country raund. it with 25 0 f e and As- 
ſttuction, than even GE zeal. of 74 Is Flee 
wouls have extended i. | 

9 Captain 
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Captain Raliegh in his return ta Cork, was 
attacked by Fitz Edmonds, an old rebel of 
Barry's ſaction, at à fort between Youghal 
and Cork; he was inferior to Fitz - Edmonds 
in number, yet he forced his way through the 
enemy, and gat over the ziver; but a gentle- 


man oſ his company being by ſame. accident 


thrown in the middle, between the fear of 
drowning and being taken, called out to the 
captain ſer help; Who, though he had eſcaped 
both dangers, yet ventured into them again 
to reſcue his companion, x ho in the haſte and 


confuſion of remounting, over-leaped his horſe; 
ard ſeil dawn on the other fide into a deep 


mire, where he muſt have been ſuffocated, 
if the humane Raleigh had not recovered him 
a ſecond time, and brought him to land. He 
now waited on the oppolite bank, with a ſtaff 
in one hand and a piſtol in the other, for the 
reſt of his campany, who were yet to croſs the 
xiverʒ but though Fitz - Edmonds had got a tetruit 


of twelve men, yet finding captain Raleigh 


Rand his grund, only exchanged a few rough 


words with him and retirel. [4 
In 158 1, the; carl of Ormond going to 
England, his government, of Munter Was 
given to captain Raleigh, in commiſlion , with 
dir William Morgan and captain peers. Ra- 
leigh ended for ſome time at Liſmote; but 
afterwards, returning with his little band of 


eighty. foot and eight horſe, 10 his old quar- 
ters at Cork, he received intelligence that Bar- 


zy 445 u Clore with feveral hundred men: 
; b 
To 
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he reſolved to paſs through: that town, and 
offer him eombat; and aecordingly at the 
town's end met Barry with his forces, whom 
he charged with prodigious bravery, and put 
to flight ; as he purſued his journey, he over- 
took another company of the enemy in à plain 
by a wood ſde, whom be like wiſe attacked, 
though he had only ſiæ horſemen with him, 
expecting probably that his company would 
ſoon join him. Hut the rebels, who had great - 
ly the advantage of numbers, being eut off 
from the wood, and having no other relief, 
faced about, and faggnt' very del} . 
killing hve of the horſes belonging to Raleigh' 
company, and amongſt theſe his own 7 and he 
was in extreme danger himſelf of being over- 
powered by numbers, if his ſervant Nicholas 
Wright kad not interpoſed; who perceiving 
his maſier's horſe mortally woutded with darts, 
encountered ſix of the enemy at once, and 
killed one of them; while Patric Faga reſ- 
cued Raleigh, - after it had been un ſudeeſsfully 
attempted by James Fitz- Richard, who Was 
then ready to periſh; which Raleigh ſeeing, 
would not now ſuffer Wright tu fight byhim any 
longer; bot ordered him to aflilt Ficz- Richard, 
which he immediately did, by ruſhivg ĩuto che 
throng of che enemy, and diſpatching him who 
preſſed upon Fitz. Richard, reſcuing che latter 
trom the moſt imminent danger. In chis ſharp 
Kirmiſh many of the reblels periſhed; and two 
were carried priſoners to Cork, where Raleigh 
performed ſevetal other ſervices, till the rebels 
Cs being 
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being reduced, he returned to Englan d, "whe 
him to the notice of che court, an 

15 erg ir 1 he 
one of thoſe Takeo SH 2s 
gaeen?s comma 1 1 5 
Anjou to the Neth lands and 100 0 158 
his. return, brought letters from . 115 of 
Orange to her majeſty. In 1583, e 
in a ſecond expedition with bis brother 
Humphry Gilbert, 0 17 e 3. 
having been, two, or.thr ee ſea, 8 5. 
—— ditemper ei ls. foe Ind 

by this pop 
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land in the right f th e a F. En; 10 land, i in 


fore e council, N oe 
1 th it, that her, g granted him him 


e of its advant _ it be- 
letters. parent In avouffof has project ; © con- 


heathenifh, and .barbaro 175 as were not 
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the 7 7105 was extremely cautious and frogal 
12 1 beſtou / ing of honours; be at the ſame 
ee him a patent to licenee the vend- 
wines throughout the kingdom: which 
18 Wy all ere a very lucrative one. 
. Sir Walter was ſo intent upon planting his 
25. 1 1. in Virginia, that, in 1689, hie 
ſent out a feet of ſeven; ſail, under the com- 
Mad of his coufin,,, Sir Richard Grenvile, 
general of the expedition, who came to ah 
| anchor at Wokokey, from [whence they ſent 
their e to king Wingina, at Rba- 
nok; after which the general, and à ſelect 
2 CN viſned many Indian downs; at ore 
he Indians having ſtolen a ſilver 
cup, Mey Engliſh: burnt the town, and de- 
ſtroyed the corn fields, An act which they hat 
afterwards, ſuſficient reaſon to repent, The 
eneral, ar laſt returning to his fleet. thought 
14 to weigh anchor, and - us ſail for England; 
when, be took in his pa Tags a, Spaniſu prize 
worth Afty thouſand! pounds, witk which they 
ay ed, at Plymouth; having lelcbebindes in 
Vir 55 © de hundred and ſeven perſons. 

. ). prize above-mentioned: was not 
the 05 —4 —9—— of good fortune which 
Happened to Sir Walter this year; ie rebel - 
4855 in Ireland being. now totally ſuppreſſed, 
ber if plot granted bim twelve thouſand: acres 
of the forfeited; lands 3 and this great eſtate 

e planted at his o n exp Eng 
ir Walter, encouraged by this noble grarit, 
1821 out a third fleet fox Virginia; where the 
| colony, 
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colony, having ſuffered! great Hſtreffes, had 
procured à paſſage into England from Sir 
Francis Drake, who had viſited it in his re- 
turn from His conqueſt of St. Domingo, Car- 
thagena, and St. Auguſtine. Raleigh bad, in 
the ſpring of that year; ſem a flip of one hun- 
dreck tons for the ſuccoù of that coloty but 
not arriving before the people had left that 
country, ſhe-getarned with all her lading to 
England od, hee $13 19 163912% 
About fſteen days after, Sir Richard Gren- 
ville arrived at Virginia wich three ſliips more, 
well ſtored for the company of planters which 
he had left chere in 158 f but, findibg neither 
them, nor the! laſt- mentioned Hip, Sir Ri- 
chard, unwilling t loſe the poſfefion of ſo 
-fine / a! country, landed "fifteen men on the 
land of Roanok, leaving them provifion for 
two years, ſet: ſail-for England, 'and, in his 
return, took ſome? Spaniſh'prizes, 

The latter end of ithe year 1586,” ber ma 
jeſty made Sir Walter Raleigh ſeneſchall of the 
duties 6f Cornwall and Exeter, and ford-war- 
den of the ſtannaries in Devonſhire aud Corn- 
wall; but theſe preferments expoſed” him to 
the envy of thoſe who were much his inferiors 
in merit; and even the earl of Leiceſter, 
Who had once been his friend, grew "jealous 
of him, and ſet up, in oppbſftion to him, his 
nephew, che eat l ef Eſſed ; but neither 
the factions of hs-court; Hor the aſpefſions of 
the people; whom' Raleigh ebould never conde- 
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ſcend to court, could deter ain from attending 
the duties of his ſeveral employ ments 
In the vat. 15 87, Raleigh prepared a 
colony of one hundred and fifty men for Var- 
2 appointing Mr. John White goxernor, 
and with, him twelye, aſbftants;;,and, incgrpo. 
rated them by the name f the governor, and 
aſſiſtants of the city of Raleigh in Winter 

On their arrival at Hattaraſs, the EOVE5Ror 
diſpatched a ſtrong party to Roanok, e. 
ing to find the fifteen men that were left, — ; 
but they ſought them in vain They after- 
wards found 3 ſeveral, of them. * — 
murdered by the ſavages, and dhe felt 

to a remote-part; of, the gountry,, Aan 
colony having entered into an of With 
the natives, conſidered that 25 ſho want 
freſh ſupplies; of pron ee [Wanting an 
agent to go to England, prevailed on their go- 
vernor to undertake that offige, who ge- 
turned with, his ſhips in dhe latter 63d 0 th 


Vest. Flug ch 4 1 as 16 v4 
Walger, Gli icitous for the { ety, of. 1 
Kerb prepare 1. a erg a9. aſſiſt them; hut 
the apprehenſions of the nation of, nul inva- 
ſion from Spain. in. 1588, ire ee their 
ſailing; ſo, that. governor White cou Id. 7 
obtain two ſmall pinnaces, which had. the miſ- 
fortune to be ſo thoroughly rifle by the ene- 
my, that they were obliged, to re n. back 
without performing the voyage, ta e les ö 
of the planters cc and the regree other 

- patron at home. FR 
About 
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About this time, he was advanced to the 
poſt of captain of her-majeſty's guard, and was 
one of the council” of war appointed to conſi- 
der of the moſt effectual "methods for the ſeeu- 
rity of the nation; upon Wich oecaſion he 
drew up a ſcheme which' is a proof of His 
judgment and abilities“ But he did not gen- 
fine himſelf to the mere office” of giving ad- 
vice; he taiſed and diſeiplined the militia of 
Cornwall; and, having performed all poffible 
ſervices at land, joined the fleet with a ſqut. 
dron of volunteers, and had''a 'confidera. 
ble ſhare in the * defeat of the PRES _ 
mada ; when His merit,  — To” impo 
a" criſis; juſtly taiſed Rim I'h gher ig, Nis he 
queen's favour,” Wh now Wade 8 
of her privy*chammber, and granted Hit ſome 
additional advantages to his wine office.. 
Don Antonio, king of Portugal being ex- 
pelled” from his dominions by Philip II of 
Spain, queen Elizabeth contributed fix Men bf 
war, and threeſcore thouſand pounds, 8 or- 
der to reinſtate him, and eficourage her ſub- 
je&s to concut in that deſign. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, wih Sir Francis Drake, and Sir John 
Norris, accompanied that prince to Portugal; 
and, in this exp —— took a great number 
of hulkes belonging to the Hans- tons, Jaden 
with 8 10 95 — 5, provifions, and ammuni- 
tion, for a ben invaſion of England: and his 
conduct in the whole affarr was {vi pleafing to 
her majeſty, that he honoured him, as well 
as the other commanders, with a gold chain. 
In 
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In his return home; he touched on the coaſt 
of Ireland: here he viſited Spencer, che poet; 
who mentions the circumſtance of this viſit in 
a paſtoral; entiiled, Collin Clout's come home 
again. And this poet he brought with him to 
England, and introduced him to the queen. 
But this is not to be wondered at, ſinee Raleigh 
Jomſelf had an excellent genius, as well as 
Err 07. 396 67 EVER 9.015 
Raleigh had now formed a deſign againſt the 
Spaniards in the Weſt- Indies, in order to in- 
tercept the plate: fleet, and fitted out a mari- 
time force for that / purpoſe, conſtſting of 
thirteen ſhips of his own and fellow-adventu- 
rers; to Which the queen added two men of 
war, the Garland and Foreſight) givipg him a 
commiſſion as general of the fleet, the poſt of 
lieutenant- general being conferred on Sir John 
Burgh" ' o am tr 13 
Fle ſet fail in February, 2592 but che 
winds proved ſo contrary, that he could net 
leave the coaſt of England till the ftcthef 
BY May; and the next day Sir Marin Forbiſher 
14 followed and overtook him with the queen's 
= letters to recall him; but, imagining his ho- 
nur engaged in the undertaking, he parſued 
bis courte; though he was informed that the 
king of Spain had ordered that no ſhips ſhould 
fail that year, nor any treaſure be brought 
from the Weſtolndies. Bat; off the eleventh 
of May; meeting with a ſtorm off Cape Fini- 
ſterre, he divided bis fleet into two ſquadrons, 
commutting one 40 Sir John Burgh, 9 
ä Other 
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ether, to Sir Martin Forhiſher, with orders 
to the latter to lie off the ſouth cape, to keep 
in and teriify the Spaniards on their coaſts, 
while the ſormer lay at the Azores for che 
Caracs from: the Eaſt- Indies. 2711 51A 
The ſueceſs of theſe directions was 1 
able tothe excellent judgment that formed 
them; for the Spaniſh admiral, collecting his 
whole naval power to watch Forbiſher, left 
the caracs unguarded, and the Madre de Dios, 
then eſteemed the ticheſt prize ever brought to 
England, was;deized by Sir John Burgh. 
But, in the heighth-of Sir Walter Raleigh's 
favour with the queen, he ſell under her ma- 
jeſty's 1 for being in love with the 
daughter of Sir Nicholas IT hragmorton, one 
of the queen's maids of honbur; and the 
conſequence, of the amour diſtovering the in- 
trigue, her majeſty ordered him to be conſined 
for ſeveral months, and diſmiſſed the lady 
from her attendange; to whom he Afterwards 
made the moſt honour AE eparhtion he could 
by marriage a; in which they were both exam - 
ples of conjugal affection and idelity. 
While Sir Walker Raleigh was under her 
majelty's diſpleaſure, he prajected the diſco- 
very of the .extenfive empire of Guiana, in 
South-Ametica, which the — had then 
only viſited, and to this day have never con- 
quered Sir Walter having provided a ſqua- 
cron 'of ſhips, at a veryigreat expence, the 
lord high. admiral Howard, and Sir Robert 
Cecil, 
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Cecil, conceived ſo good an opinion of the 
Ai that they both concurred in it. 
. He ſet fail on the twenty: fixth of February, 
:1594-+5, and arrived at the ifte of Trinidad on 
the twenty-ſecond of March; Where he made 
himſelf maſter of St. Joſeph, à ſmall city; and 
made the Spaniſſi governor prifoner.” He 
then, leaving his ſlips at Curiapan, with an 
hundred men, in ſeveral little barks failed four 
hundred miles up the river Oronoque, in ſearch 
of Guiana; but the heat of the weather, and 
the torrents, obliged him to return 3 which he 
did the latter euck of the ſummer, 159 ũ 
In the year following, he was ſo far reſtored 
to favour, that he was engaged in the imports 
ant expedition to Cadiz; wherein” the earl of 
Eſſex, and the lord high-admiral Howard, 
were joint commanders. On the twentieth of 
June they arrived before Cadiz. The lord 
high-admiral was of opinion that the land- 
forces ſhould attack the town firſt, that the 
fleet might not be eee the fire of the 
ſhips, of the city, and forts adjacent; and the 
council of war concurret in this opinion: bat, 
as the earl of Eſſex was putting his men into 
boats, in order to land them, Sir Walter, not 
happening to have been preſent at the council 
of war, went directly to the earl, and offered 
ſuch convincing reaſons againſt it, and for their 


4 


firſt falling upon the galleons, and flips in 


the harbours, that tlie earl aw'the neceſſity of 
altering his ſcheme, and defired Sir Walter to 
e Foes 3.0 00, 20% + 2 IO 
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ditluade the admiral. "Fram that of 17255 
He did ſo, the admiral was convinced; an 
by Sir Walters advice, deferred the attack 
till the next day. 

For the particulars of this attack, in Which 
Sir Walter, Raleigh diſtingüiſhed himſelf by 
his bravery and his prudence, and which Was 
attended with ſuch wonderful ſucceſs, we mnuſt 
refer our readers to Mr. Birch's account of it. 
It is ſufficient for us to ſav, that the city was 
taken aud plundered ; many of the principal 
ſhips belonging to the Spaniards were run 
aſhore; and the galleons, with all their trea- 
ſure,. Ales to preveat their falling into the 
hands of the Engliſh. 

Sir Walter . in this ſtate of baniſh- 
ment from the queem till 1597, and then was 
reſtored to favour, and at rmed ſeveral other 
ſignal ſervices. In 1601 he attended the 
queen in ber progrefs :, bu, the 1005 of this 
princeſs proved a. great misfortune to Sir Wal- 
ter; for her. f. A2 king James J. had been 
greatly prejudicd 7 — 9 bim by the earl of 
Eſſex; yet he did pot diſcover bis diflike for 
ſome, time, bat treated him with great Kind- 
neſs: bowever, his majeſty's pacific genius 
could not reliſh, a man of ſo martial a ſpirit. 
He had not been long 1 upon the throne before 
Sir Walter was, diſmiſſed; fram his poſt of cap- 
tain of, the guards and, 94 705 after, was 
charged with bein engaged im a plot againſt 
the king, and an carrying on a ſeeret cor- 
reſpondence with the king of Spain; but no 

. clear 
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clear evidence has yet been alete of due 
havin ny e in it, 1 


wy add, that it Dao to Six John, Eigua, 
N to king William, in ſo 
a light, that he 1 it very wy 
throughout, and that the accuſations did not 
amount to a legal proof. I would knows ſays hes: 
by what law is the depaſitios of a HOON: who 
might be brought face to face to the piiſoner, 
read as evidence? I would know, r 
law it 18 forbidden that the . RT 
brought face to face to the accuſed? I — 
know by what law Brook's, depoſition, of Nhat 
the lord Cobham told Re of Raleigh was ev... 
dence againſt Raleigh ? I would know by what: 
lawithe ſtory Dyer told of el an unknown: 
man ſuid to him t Libop 0 99 I 
was'evidence'agaivft Raleigh 1 09 would ks 
by what ſtatute the IE of the 25th of Ed. 
ward III. aud thor Fd daa were repealed 
Sir Walter, — long aſter his confinement in 
the. Tower, upon the unwearied, ſallicitations 
of his lady, who petiti ned the king that ne 
might be priſoner wich him, was allowed che 
conſolation of her 1 >. and 3 50 
fon Carew was born there } 


welds. - 20a: 


The February folldwing his 2 — — ** | 
a grant of his foffeited eſtate, . for the benefit 
of his wife and children; but this was only 
for his own life, for he had, on his 2 


to accept of a challenge from Sir Amias Preſ- 
ton 


and PO ores: 
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ton ſome years before, made it over to his 
eldeſt ſon. But he did not wha, e it; ou 
Car, the king's new favourite, havin 

tune of his own, looking out for _ 3 
vered a flaw in the cotiveyance, upon which 
an information being exhibited in the exche - 
quer, judgment was given for the crown, and 
Sherborne, and other of his eſtates, were 

to Car in — the king being inflexible to all 
the petitions of the y Ra eight for. dran 
and her children. 

This great man ſoftened the ſavor of his. 
long confinement in an application to various 
kinds of ſtudies-. Abd though he had the 
queen's 1 and prince Henty for his 
patron, during the height of the earl, of So- 
merſet's favour, yet he could not obtain his 
liberty till after the condemnation. of that fa 
vourite for the 0 of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury: but at laſt, by means of fifteen hundred 
pounds given to a relation of the new favourite: 
Sir George Villers, he procured” his. liberty, 
= above twelve. years confinement. in the 

ower,” ©” > 

Sir Walter being now at large, had, he 
means of E his old ſcheme of Gui. 
ana, and wels . Rf hut him a patent for 
that purpoſe: at leaſt under the privy-ſeal, if 
not under the great ſeal of Eng ms which. 
Sir Francis Bacon, on being applied to, aſſured 
him was a ſufficient pa ly ca all that was 
paſt as the king bad made him admiral of his 

5 eet, 
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fleet, and given him the power of martiab law 
over his officers and ſoldiers . _— | 
The whole expence of this expedition was: 
defrayed by Sir Walter Raleigh and his friends. 
In their paſſage, they met withivariousdilap-: 
pointments; however, in Nbvem ba 7 
came in fight of: Guiana, andi anchored ive 
degrees off the river Caliaba. e i 
Here Raleigh was received with. they ut 
moſt joy by the Indians, ho offered him the 
ſovereignty of the country, whick he declined. 
His extreme ſick neſꝭ preventing his attempting 
the diſeoyexy of -the mites in perſon he de- 
puted captain Keymis to that ſervice, ondering 
nve Mi ps to ſail into the river: Oronoque z but, 
three weeks after, landing by night nearafa 
Spaniſh town than they expected, they were 
ſet upon by the Spaniſh: troops, Who wete 
fore- armed for their coming. nwo H: gan 
This unexpected attack ſoon threw them 
into confuſion; and, bad mot ſome of the 
leaders animated the reſt, they had all. been 
cut to;pieces : but the others; bygtheit e xam- 
ple, ſoon rallying, they made ſuch a vigorous 
oppoſition, that they Forced: the Spaniards to 
Feat. 1 Darts) 91vorld orm ust 19. vLasm 
- In the warmth of the putſuit, the Englith 
found themſelves at the Spaniſh town before 
they knew where, they; weren Here the battle 
was rene wed, and ee by the 
governor himſelf, and four or ſtve eaptains, at 
the head of their companies, Keren ry 
221 eigh, 


2 


of viſi 
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leigh,” the eldeſt ſon of Sir Walter, Hurried on 
by the heat and impatience of youth; * not 
waiting for the muſſceteers, ruſhed forward, at 
the head og a company of -Pikes, and, having. 
killed one of! the Spaniſh captains; was: ſhot 
by: another büt, preſſing ſtill forward wich 
his [words upon tiie captain uche bad ſhot 
him, the Spaniard; with the butt end of his. 
muſſcet, felled him to the ground, and put an 
end to his lifeʒ when his ſerjeant immediately 
thruſt the Spaliſh captain through the body 
with his halbert. Tw O qther captains; aad the , 


governor himſeif, fell in this engagement, 


The Spaniſh ddaders being all thus dif 


patchedgo'theOrefhi fled; me took/ſheker, 
about the anarketzplace, from whence they. 


killed and wounded the Engliſh at pleaſare-; 
ſo that there was no way left ſor ſafety hut by 
firing the town, and driving the enemy to the 


woods and mouit ain „ 


Captain Keymis had how: an 0 N 
in Morne, dne ee ; 
captain Thornhurſt, Mr. W. Herbert, Sir 
John Hamden, and others; but) upon their, 
falling imo an ambuſeade, in Which they loſt 
many of their men, they returned to Sir Wal- 
ter, withont. diſcovering the mine; alledging 
the reaſon mentioned above. 1121 (15118 DULL þ 
As ſome mitigation of theirilluceefs, and 
as an inducement to furthers hopes, Keymis 
produced two ingots of gold] ,h they had 
found in the town, together with a large quan- 
tity of papers found in the governor's ſtudy. 
' Among 
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2 on!! ly Rateigh's Whole" mas 
ent 
Have been But His life hereh \ | 


into the power of che "Spaniards." | 
ters alſo diſeoverte he he 18 N g 


the Spaniards to receive Raleigh, © 

To the jult indignation. ER Ke : 
upon this ere was added che mortifica- 
tion of finding that Keymis had made no tHat. 
of the mine. He 1 reproached that 272 with” 
having eds Hin and wounded his credit” 
| Nef the „ 5 11 er. T bg 1 

bly, 


eu fun his 1 ; 
1 Buber E har imſe — fin n 
wound not mortal, he diſpate a . 
a knife, which he thraft i into moe eye 


The ill fate of Sir Walter's bet work 
not ſuffer hm to repair Keymis's negleR, He F 
was incapable of ſuch a, v 
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The , however, did not deter 
Sir W from landi „ who refolyed to. 
ſurrender himſelf into king's hands, 40 


whom he wrote a 231 defence of ham{lf. 
He was ſeized on the road to London. 


London, where he was | 
ment of His own houle ; 
{on not to truſt himſelf to The. 9 2 of. the 


court, he formed A defign FORE 28 1 nto 
* 


France; cn being re Was 
ſeized In a boat 7 Wade Ss was 
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ench bar, at Weſt whe the 
juſtice ordered the Mars, WA 15 1 8 


and judgment in 169 to * 3 A d then, 
Aman! What be Bag to e Wh hy ci 
tion I, d not be MS I agoinh þ im? "To 
this” Sir Walter his commiſſion for 
his laſt voyage, 17 implied a 10776 . 
to him by g wing him power, as fle den de 

the nie and Men of others. 

A wet his condu& in that Md : 5 155 
court refuſed to heat bim, and he was ordered 
for execution the next Mp He then deſired 
= might not be + off Jo. ſuddenly, calling 

oh Gd x to be his jo oe, before whom, he 
* ſhortly appear, That he re never 916 
lqyal to his majeſty, “ which I juſtify,” 
ſaiq he, „Where ſtill nor fe oth e fach of 
any Any Fe earth,” 
me day a warrant fot his execurion 
was eic BOY ch bis majeſty was retired 
into the coun S1 Waters das break 150 
heartily that m aked' his 
made A more of Ts hair if KAT en 
to takte 4 jqutney, When Laut 
Be $4 paſkee-y "ry 1 the 1 . 
e Evunten nee falu t ords 
Enie t5, and EN He x GY « 
W 4. proc FOE Was 2 9 for e 


and be aqdreſſed Him ielf to ſpeak. in this man- 
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my malady, for this is the hour i in which! it is. 
wont to come.“ 

Then pauſing à while, he ſat, and direted 
himſelf towards a Were where the lords of 
Arundel, Northampton, and DonenFere with 
ſome other lords and knights, fat, and ſpoke 
as followeth : 

16 J oe God, of his Rune s goodneſs, 
that he hath brought me to die in the li 
and not in darkneſs.” 198 by reaſon . 75 
the place Where the Jords at, was ſome. 
diſtance from the ſeaffold, Mo he perceived 
they could not well hear him, he ſaid, I 
will train my voice, for I would willogly haye 
your honours hear me.“ | 

But lord Arundel faid, © Nay, we will 
rather come down to the ſcaffold;“ which 
he and ſome others did. Where being come, 
he ſaluted them ſeverally, and then LN again 
to ſpeak as followeth. | 

« As I ſaid, I thank God heartily, that he 
hath brought me into the light to die; and, 
that he hath not ſuffered me to die in the dark 
priſon of the Tower, where I have ſaffered a 
great deal of miſery and cruel fickneſs 5 and, 
| thank God that my fever hath not taken me 
at this time, a Fad ayed to God it might 
not. There 415 1 hu main points of ſuſpicion 
that his majeſty, as I hear, hath conceived 
againſt me. To refolye your lordſhips wherein 
his majeſty cannot be ſatisfied, which I deſire 
to mos and to 9 your lordſhip's of: 


« One 


L 
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« One ts, That his majeſty hath been in- 
formed, that I have often had ' plots with 
France; and his majeſty hath good reaſon to 
induce him thereunto. One reaſon that his 
majeſty had to conjecture ſo, was, that, when 
I. came back from Guiana, being come to 
Plymouth, I endeavoured to go in 2 bark to 
Rochel; which was, for that I would have 
made my: peace before a had come to Eng- 
land. 


Another e (wank Tbat, upon my 
flight, I did intend to fly into France, for the 
ſaving of ones; having had ſome erer kcbin, 
above. 


% A third reaſon, that *. nigjetly had 
reaſon to to ſuſpect, was, The French agent's 
coming to me. Beſides, it was reported, that 
J had a commiſſion from the French king at 
my going forth. Theſe are the reaſons that 
his majeſty had, as I am informed, * ſuſpect 


me. 
But this Dix, 0 0 men to cal God 10 
witneſs to a falſhood at the hour of death, is 
far more and impious; and that a 
man that ſo doth cannot have ſalvation, for 
he hath no time for repentance. Then 12 

mall I expect, that am going g inſtantly 
render up my account? I do Mae call 
God to witneſs, as] hope to'be ſaved, and as 
I hope to ſee him in his kingdom, which 1 
hope I thall within this quarter of this hour, 
1 never had any commiſon from the = 
oy Ng 
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king, nor ever ſaw the French king's hand- 
writing in all my life; neither knew) I that 
there was a French agent, nor what he was, 
till L met him in llery, at my lodging, 
unlooked for. 171 peak not true, O Lord, 
let me never enter into thy kingdom. 
The ſecond ſuſpicion was, That his ma- 
jeſty had been informed, that I ſhould ſpeak 
diſhonourably and diſloyally of my ſovereigug 
but my wee © was a baſe Frenchman, and a 
runnagate fellow; one that hath no dwelling; 
a kind of chymical fellow; one that Þ knew 
to be perfidious : for, being by him drawts 
into the action of feating myſelf at Wincheſ- 
ter, in which L confeſs my hand was touched, 
he, being ſworn to ſecreſy over- night, revealed 
it the next morning 
% But this I ſpeak now, what have I to do 
with kings ? I have nothing to do with them, 
neither do I fear them; I have only now to 
do with my God, in whoſe preſence I ſtant 3 
therefore to tell a lie, were it to gain the 
king's; favour, were vain. Therefore, as I 
hope to be ſaved at the laſt judgment.day, 1 
never. ſpoke diſloyally, or diſhoneſtly, of his 
majeſty in all my life; and therefure I cannot 
but think it ſtrange that that French; man, be- 
ing ſo baſe and mean fa fellow, thonld be ſo 
far credited as he hath been Iohave dealt 
truly, as I hope to be ſaved ; ad Efhỹů e I 
ſhall be believed. I conſeſs I did: attempt to 
eſcape; I cannot excuſe it, but it was only 
to fave my life. And J do likewiſe confeſs, 
D 3 that 
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that I did feign myſelf to be ill. diſpoſed and 
ſick at Saliſbury; but I hope it was no ſin, 
for the prophet David did make himſelf a 
fool, and ſuffered ſpittle to fall down upon 
his beard, to eſcape from the hands of his 
enemies, and it was not imputed unto him: 
ſo, what J did, I intended no ill, but to gain 
and prolong time until his majeſty came, 
hoping for ſome commiſeration from him. 
But I forgive this French- man, and Sir Lewis 
Stewkelev, with all my heart; for I have re- 
| ceived the ſacrament this morning of Mr. 
dean of Weſtminſter, and 1 have forgiven all 
men; bat, that they are perfidious, I am bound 
in in charity to ſpeak, that all men may take 
heed of them. 
Sir Lewis Stewkeley, my keeper and 

kinſman, hath affirmed that I ſhould tell him, 
that my lord Carew, and my lord of Doncaſter 
here, did adviſe me to eſcape ; hut 1 
before God, I neyer told him any ſuch things 
neither did the lords adviſe me to any ſuch 
matter; neither is it likely that I ſhould tell 
him any ſuch thing of two privy- counſellors; 
neither had I any reaſon to tell him, or he to 
report it; ſor it is well known, he left me fix, 
ſeven, eight, nine, and ten days together 
alone, to go whither J liſted, wbilß he rode 
himſelf about the country. 

« He further accuſed me, that I ſhould tow 
him a letter, whereby I did fi on unto him, 
that J would give him ten thouſand pounds 


for my eſcape; but God caſt my foul into 
everlaſt- 
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everlaſting fire, if I mate any ſuch proffer of 
ten thouſand pounds, or one thouſand; but, 
indeed, I ſhewed him a letter, chat, if he 
would go with me, there ſhould be order 
taken for his debts when he was gone; nei- 
ther had I ten thouſand pounds to give him; 
for, if J had had ſo mach, I could have made 
my peace with it better another way than in 
giving it to Stewkeley. boo lt mergers 

« Further, when I came to Sir Edward 
Pelham's houſe, who had been a follower. of 
mine, and who gave me good entertainment, 
he gave oat, that I had received ſome dra 
of poiſon ;_ when I. anſwered him, that, 
feared no ſuch thing, for I was well aſſured 
of them in the houſe, and therefore wiſhed 
him to have no ſuch. thought. Now God for- 
give him, for F do; and I defire God to for- 
give him. I wilt. not only . God is a God 
of revenge ; but I defire God to forgive ham, 
as I do defire to be forgiven of Gd“ ? 

Then looking over his, note of remem- 
brante, „Well, faid he, thus far have I 
gone; a little more, a little more, and I will 

ave done by and b. 4 

It was told the king that I was brought 
per force into England, and that I did, not 
intend to come again; but Sir Charles Parker, 
Mr. Treſham, Mr. Leake, and divers know 
how. I was dealt withal by. the common. ſoldi- 
ers, which were one hundred and fifty in num- 

ber, Wo mutinied, and fent for me to come 
| 117 a 
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into, the ſhip. to them, for anto me they would 
ot come; and there I was forced to take an 
oath that I would. not go into England till 
that they would have me; -otherwiſe they 
would have caſt me into the, ſea; and there. 
ou 1. — drove me into my ann, and 


4 forces againſt, hes open bluos 

* 0 Now, after 1 had taken dach, with 

wine and other things, ſuch as 'abqut 

me, I drew ſome of the chietelt to deſiſt from 
their purpoſes,;. an Th 2 Knee It erſuaded | 


them to go into Ir a ey were 
willing \ unto, an e 
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mine would not diſcover it, Whert! he*faw'my 
ſon was Dain, but made away Himſelf!““ 

Then turning to the earl of Aruhdel, he 
ſaid, „My lord, being in the gallefy of my 
ſhip; at my departure, I femem four ha 
nour tek me by the hand, and fflid, You 
would requeſt one thing of me; which was, 
That, Whether I made à good voyage or a 
bad, I ſhould not fail but to return agaiy into 
England; which I then promiſed you, and 
gave you my faith 1, would; and ſo 1 have.” 
To which my lord anſwered, “It is true, I 
do very well remember it; they were the very 
laſt words I ſpake unto . e 
„Another flander was raiſed, of me, That I 
would have gone away from them, and left 
them at Guiana. But there was a great many 
worthy men that accompanied me always; 
as my ſerjeant major, George Raleigh, and 
r my intent was no- 
dna e e 9149172150 e eee 

8 Another opinion was held of me, that l 
carried With me to ſea fixteen thouſand pieces, 
and that was all the 40 intended, only 
to get money into my hands. "As I ſhall an- 
ſwer it before God, I had not in all the world 
in my hands, or others to my uſe, either di- 
realy, or indirealy, above a hundred pounds; 
whereof, when [ went, I gave my wite twen- 
ty-five Pour Gee but the error the 
came, as I perceived, 1 Jooking over the 
crivener's books, _ they found the _ | 
"ij of 
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of adventure ariling to a great ſum, ſo raiſed 
that falſe report, Ik ch. = 2 N 
=o „Only I will borrow a little time of Mr. 
meriffs to ſpeak of one thing, that doth make 
my heart to bleed to hear that ſuch an impu-- 
tation ſhould be laid upon me; for 'tis ſaid,. 
that 1 ſhould be a perſecutor of the death of 
the earl of Eſſex; and, that I ſtood in a win- 
dow over- againſt him, when he ſuffered; and 
puffed aut tobacco in diſdain of him. God I. 
take to witneſs, I ſhed tears for him when he 
died; and, as I hope to look God in the face 
hereafter,. my lord of Eſſex did not: ſee my 
face when he ſuffered, for I was afir off in 
the Armory, where I ſaw him, but he-ſaw not 
* ] confeſs indeed I was of a»cottrary fac- 
tion, but I know my lord of Eſſex was a noble 
gentleman, and. that it would be worſe with 
me when he was gone, for I gat the hate of 
thoſe which wiſhed.me- well before, and thoſe 
that ſet me ** him, afterwards ſet them- 
ſelvos againſt me; and were my greateſt ene - 
mies; and my ſoul hath many times been 
grieved that E Was not nearer him when he 
died; becauſe, as I underſtodd afterwards,. 
chat he aſked for me at his death to have been 
reconciled unto me. And theſe be the mate- 
rial points I thought gdad to ſpeak of; and I 
am now, at this inſtant, to render up an ac- 
eount to God; and 1 proteſt, as I mall ap- 
pear before him, this that I have fpoleen 4s: 
ue; and I hope I ſhall be believed.“ 
Ther 
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Then a proclamation being made, that all 
men ſhould depart the ſcaffold, he repared 
himſelf for death; giving away his hat, his 
cap, with ſome money, to ſuch as be knew 
that flood near him, And then, taking his 
leave of the lords, knights, gentlemen, and 
others of his acquaintance ; and, amongſt 
the reſt, taking his leave” of my lord Arun- 
del, he” thanked him for Bis company, and 
ehtreared him to defire the King , that — 
dalous writing to defame him might be 
liſhed after his death ; ſaxiog further unte 
him, I have a long journey to go, and 
therefare I wall take my leave.” 

Then putting off his doublet and gown, le 
deſired the head{man-to* ſhew him the axe; 
which not being ſudden] ly ranted unto him, 
he ſaid, << L pr Haee tet 118 ſee R. Bol thou. | 
think that I 5 rag of it 80 je being 
given unto him, he felt alone upon tke edge 
of it; and, ſmiling, ſpalee” into M7 thentff, 
ſayiog, & This is 4 map medicine, but it 1s 
a Ky. FA that will cure alt diſeaſes? '"Aﬀter 
which, going to and ftb upon the feaffold on 

1 2 fi de, be entreated the Wr pray 
od to gie him nns 
ike e Ku ing TR aſlceed hig, 
forgiveneſs; avd he, laying his hand upon his 
ſhoulder, forgave him. * IE Q09 

Then being afked which'\ wy he would lay 
Himſelf on as block, he made anf ef ant 
Kid, $6 the heart be frate it is nonmatter 
1 the head! NR Sa. Aapyisg his 

head. 
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head on the block, bis face being towards the 
eaſt, the headſirian; a down his awa 
cloak, becauſe he would n il. the — 4 
er's gowyn, he, giving the beer e 
when be ſhould Pike \by at pp — 4 
the executioner Niuck of 125 nov — 
blows, his body never rs 
His head was nen each ic ofthe 
Fold; and then put into a red leather 
bis 2 W over it, bs, 096 
Was 2Tterwards conve ava 
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ſubmit myſelf to the will of God, my ſupreme 
Lord, and ſhall willingly and patiently ſuffer 
whatſoever it ſhall pleaſe your majeſty to afflict 
me withal. 


WAIT Rar ETO. 


The Copy of Sir Walter Raleigh's Letter to 


his Wife, the Night before his Death. 


YOU ſhall now receive, my Qetir-avife, 47 
laſt words in theſe my laſt lines. My love [ 
ſend you, that you may keep it when I am 
dead; and my counſel, that you: may remem- 
ber :t-wheh Jam no more. I would not, 
by my will, preſent you with ſorrows, dear 
Befs, let them go into the grave with me, and 
be buried in the duſt: and, ſeeing that it is 
not God's will that'T ſhould ſee you any more 
in this life, bear it patiently,. * with a. 
heart like thyſelf 

Firſt, I ſend you all the thanks which ar 
heart can conceive, or my words can rehearſe, 
travails, and care taken for 


for your _ 
me; which,. though they have not taken ef- 
ſect, as you wiſhed, yet my debt to you is. not 


the leſs; rung pay it I never. hall in this. 

World. 

"Secondly; I beſeectsyou,. for che tore you 

bare me living, do not hide yourſelf many 

_ but, by your travels, ſeek to help your 
. ou the ne 9 1 


an 
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child. Thy mourning cannot avail me, I am. 
but duſt. | tune ann 5 * 

Thirdly, you. ſhall underſtand that my land 
was conveyed, bona. fide, to my child. The 
writings were drawn at Midſummer was 
twelve months; my honeſt eouſin Brett can 
teſtify ſo much, and Dolberry too can remem- 
ber ſomewhat therein: and, I truſt my blood 
will quench their malice that have cruelly 
- murdered me; and, that they will not ſeek. 
alſo to kill thee and thine with extreme po- 
verty.. 1 K ol 18 

| To what friend to direct thee J know not, 


for all mine have left me in the true time of 


trial; and I perceive that my death was deter- 
mined from the firſt day. Moſt ſorry I am. 
God knows, that, being thus ſusprized with. 
death, I can leave you in no better. eſtate ; 
God is my witneſs I meant you all my office 
of wines, or all that I could have purchaſed 
by ſelling it, half my ſtuff, and all my jewels, 
but ſome one for the boy; but God hath pre- 
vented all my reſolutions: that great God that 
ruleth all in all: but, if you can live ſee 
from want, care for no more, the reſt is but 
vanity... Love God, and begin betimes to re- 
poſe yourſelf upon him; and therein you ſhall. 
find true and laſting riches, and endleſs com- 
ſort: for the reſt, when you have travelled and: 
wearied your thoughts over. all ſorts of worlgly 
eepitations, you ſhall but ſit down by ſorrow: 
in the end. Teach your ſen alla to love ad 
fean God, whillt. he is yet young, chat the” 
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fear of God may with him; and then 
God will be a huſband to you, and a father 
to him 3 a huſband and a father which earinot 
be taken from you. DIio % Sf mon? 

— nie tno-bentked pounds, Abd 
Adrian fix hundred pounds, in Jerſey, I alſo 
have much me beſides The arrearages 
of the wines will pay your debts: and, bow 
8 for my ſoul's ſake, pay all poor 

men. When I am l no doubt but - you 
ſhall de ſought to, tor the world thinks that 
Lwas very rich. But take heed of the pre- 
tences of men and their affections, for they 
laſt not but in honeſt and worthy men; and 
no greater miſery can befal you in this life 
than to — prey, and afterwards to be 
deſpiſed. I ſpeak not this, God knows, to 
— a from marriage, for it will be beſt 
paſt bore in reſpect ＋ the world and of 
* * me, I am no more yours, nor 
ou mine; Death hath cut us aſunder; and 
God hath divided me from the world, and 
ou from me. Remember your poor child for 
father's ſake, Who Choſe” you, ang” loved | 
you in his happieſt times.. 

Get thoſe — if it be poflble which! 1 
wit to the lords, wherein I ſued for my life.” 
Ged is my witneſs, it wat for you nd yours | 
that I deſired life ; — was! chat T dif<' 
dained myſelf for begging of it: for know it, 
my dear wife, — 125 on is che ſon of a true 
man, and who, in his on reſpect, deſpiſeth 
death and. all his miſhapen and ugly forms. 1 
| cannot 
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cannot writer much; / * N knows how 
bardly L ſteal this time huhile athere ſleep; and 
it is alſo time that i ſnouldiſe parat mythoughts 
from the world. . yay m 
Beg my dead body, which. li ing was denied 
thee; and either lay it at Sherburne, (and, if 
the, dand continue) or in Exeter church, by 
my father. and mother q lu eas a 
Jean Jay no more, time and death call me 
away. 4, T he everlaſting, powerful, infinite, 
and omnipotent God; that almighty God, 
who, is {goodneſs itſelf, the true life and true 
light, keep hee and thine schave mercy on 
me, and, teach me to forgive my perſecutors 
and agguſers, and ſend! us to meet in his glo- 
riqus kin | ſs Eg — | 
my 2 boy HA dor me. my 
Ga hold you both in his arms. vo: ; 
Written with the dying hand of ſometimes 
thy huſband, but now. as | Overthrown, 
Das ; 13ÞngI1s 2 00 (WA LTE&|RALEIGH. 
206 bliow S103 mont am b9brvid . . 
A gentleman, who Writesgthe hiſtory of 
Raleigh's life, informs; us, That, coming from 
Ireland, and being equipped in a very good 
habit, which it ſeems was the greateſt part of 
his eflate . (and. which, he, well, obſerves, is 
one, of the bet means, of introducing a man 
into, the world whale; warth is unknown) as 
the queen was walking in che park, and com- 
ing to a Watryf place, Where ſhe ſound ſome 
diſſiculty to get over, Sir Walter immediately 
pulled off a new pluſh, coat he had on, and 
5 laid 
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laid it down for her majeſty to tread on; which 
the queen was extremely pleaſed with, and 
ſoon after took occaſion to requite. 

To ſuch lucky accidents ſometimes do men 

owe their ſucceſs. The greateſt merit is often 
defeated by a kind of criminal modeſty, or a 
want of opportunity to diſcover itſelf; While 
the forward and bold, though the moſt empty 
worthleſs things in nature, often arrive at the 
higheſt preferments; but this was not the 
caſe of Sir Walter. He was a 3 of a 
good preſence, handſome, and well propor- 
tioned; had a ſtrong and natural wit, and a 
better judgment; a voluble tongue, and good 
addreſs ; and to theſe he had added a general 
learning, being an indefatigable reader, even 
while engaged in the ſervice by ſea or land; 
and a great obſerver of men and times. 
- His motto, ſays the writer of his life, was, 
Tam Marti quam Mercurio; though we find 
it in Colher to be, Either die nobly, or live 
honourably, IE 

Five hours he uſed to ſleep, four he read, 
two he ſpent in diſcourſe, and the reft he al- 
lotted for buſineſs, There was not an expert 
foidier or ſeaman but he conſulted ; no valua- 
ble treatiſe of navigation, whether printed or 
manuſcript, but he read: obſerving that there 
was nothing of greater conſequence, for the 
advancement of learning, than the finding 
out the plaineſt and moſt compendious way 
of knowing and teaching things in every ſci- 


ence. 
During 
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During his confinement in the Tower, he 
compoſed that excellent work, entitled, The 
Hiſtory of the World; from whence, indeed, 
the character of this gentleman may be beft 
| — every man being beſt known by his 

works 

On his return to England, after his laſt ex- 
pedition, not — but that he ſhould be 
made a ſacrifice to the Spaniard, he ſent ſor 
Mr. Burre, who had printed his firſt volume 
of The Hiltory of the World, and aſked him 
how it ſold. | Burre anſwered, It told ſo ſlowly 
it had undone him; which it ſeems was falſe. 
Whereupon Sir Walter took the other part, 
which was unprinted, out of his deſk, and 
fighing ſaid, 5+ Ah! my friend, hath the firſt 
part undone thee? The ſecond volume ſhall 
undo no more ; this angrateful world is um- 
worthy of it: and immediately threw it into 
the fire, and ſet his foot upon it till it was 
conſumed. 

Beſides his Hiſtory of the World, he wrote 
= treatiſe called, The Cabinet Council; con- 
tai ning the arts of government: An Accurate 
Account of his Catholic Majeſty's power and 
Riches: Fhe Riſe and Ruin of the Saracen. 
Empire: A Freatiſe of Mines and Minerals: 
The Prerogatives of Parliaments: another 
treatiſe, entitled, Inſtructions to his Son and 
his Poſterity; and ſeveral ſpeeches and argu- 
ments in ſeveral parliaments, 


His 
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_ His body was interred in the chancdl 1 of St: 
Margaret's church, Weſtminſter; but his, head 
was long preſerved in 4 cafe 5 his widow, 
who ſarvived him 8 ars. Nod 

In a word; Sit Walter Raleigh fell, in the 
ſixty- ſixth year of his age, a ſacrifice to a con- 
temptible adminiſtration, and the reſentment 
of a mean prinee: a. man of ſo great abilities, 
that neither that nor the preceding reigu pro- 
duced his equal. His character was a combi- 
nation of almoſt every eminent quality: he 
was the ſoldier, ſtateſman, and ſcholar, united; 
and, had he lived 1 heroes of antiquity, 
he would have made a j arallel to Cæſar 
and Xenophon, lte bei b Ang maſter of the 
ſword and the pen. So that — was enabled, 
. as a poet beautifully expreſſes it, to enrich the 
world with bis priſon-hours. 

As the ſentence of Raleigh blackens but his 
king, ſo his memory will be ever dear to the 
lovers of learning, and of their country; 
and, tho“ he makes not. a ver great figure as 
a poet, having Büßnefs f gre: importance 
continually —5 his thands; yet it would be 
an unpardonable negli; - not to mention 
him in that character. 

We ſhall cloſe this article with a ies 
of Sir Walter's poetry in a piece called, The 
Viſion of the Fairy Queen. 


Methought 
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Methought I ſaw, the grave where Laura lay, 
Wichin that temple where the yeſtal flame 

Was wont to burn; and paſfing by that way, 
To ſee that bury'd duſt of Vein fame, 

Whoſe. tomb fair 4 8 irtue kept, 
All. fuddenly Law the F y Queen; 

At whoſe approach the a Petrarch wept, 
And, from henceforth, chose weg were 

not ſeen; 

For they this queen 1 in whoſe ſtead 
Oblivion laid him down in Laura's hearſe : 

Hereat the hardeſt ſtones were ſeen to bleed, 


And groans of bury d gboſts ane did 
Cel ' pierce; 


Where Homer's tpright did tremble all for 


* grief, 


And curs's mY __ of thug eli thief, | 


19174 
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EN. JOHNSON, ſo famous for being one 
Jof the. fathers. of the Engliſh ſtage, in 
ramatic poetry, was the fruit of a poſthumous' 
birth, and came into the world about a month! 
after the death of his father. | Being born in 
Weſtminſter, he was put to a private ſchool in 
the church of St. Martin's in the fields'; but 
removed thence, at a proper age, to that f 
the royal foundation, where: Camden became 
his maſter. As his father was a gentleman and 
a clergyman, this ſtep ſeems to have been taken 
in the view of breeding him to the church. 
But the widow being left in narrow circum- 
ſtances, thought fit not to refuſe an offer of mar- 
riage, which was made to her by a bricklayer; 
and, after her ſon had continued ſome years at 
Weſtminſer-ſchool,” and made an extraordina- 
ry progreſs in claſſicał learning, ſhe took him 
away, and obliged him to work under his 
ſtep- father. | 

This was nipping the firſt ſprig of his dawn- 
ing hopes in the bud ; his ſpirit was not of a 
temper to take the bent of ſo mortifying a 
change, In the depth of his reſentment, he 
left his mother ; and enliſting himſelf a ſoldier, 
was 
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was carried tothe Engliſh army, then engaged: 5 
againſt the Spapiards in the Netherlands. 
Here he acquized a degree of military glory. 
which rarely falls to the lot of a common man 
in that profeſſion. In an encounter with a 
ſingle man of the enemy, heflew his 3 
— ſtripping him, carried off the ſpoils in tha 
view of both armies. : 

Upon his return home, he followed the bent: 
of his inclination; and reſuming his ſtadies, 
went ti St. John's college in Cambridge. 
But here he had ſoon the misfortune to under- 
go a ſecond mortification. The ſhortneſs of 
his puxſe not ſupplying him with the decent 
conveniencies of a learned eaſe, he found: bim- 
ſelf under a neceſſity of quitting the feat of 
the muſes, after a ſhort ſtay there. In this ex- 
igence he took a-counſe, not uncommon. to 
perſons of ſuch -a genius under the like 
diſtreſs. He applied to the play-boufes, and 
was admitted into an obſcure one, called the 
Green Curtain, in the neighbourhood of Shore - 
ditch and Clerkenwell. He had not been 
long in this Ration, when, not contenting him- 
ſelf with the buſineſs of an actor only, he 
took, up his pen, and wrote. ſome pieces for 
the ſtage. But his performances either way 
did no credit to his genius. a 
During his contiauance in this humble ſta- 
tion, he had a quarrel with one of the players; 
who ſending bim a challenge, there enſued a 
dnel, wherein Johnſon killed his adverſary. 
For this offence being. 'thrown into priſon, 


under 
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under that misfortune, his ſpirit, was ſunk 
into ſuch a degree of melancholy, that he 
became a fit object to be ſubdued by the 
crafty attacks of a popiſh prieſt ; Who, offici- 
ouſly viſiting him in his confinement, prevailed 
upon him to renounce the doctrine he was 
bred in, and become a Roman catholic, and 
he remained twelve years within the pale of 
that church, But not long after this change 
in his religious condition, he alſo made 2 
change in his civil one, and took to himſelf a 
wife, having firſt obtained his releaſement from 
priſon. His ſpirit revived with his liberty; 
and, maugre all the diſcouragements he met 
with, he went on digging in the poetic mine, 
and, by dint of unparalleled induſtry, improved 
his genius ſo much, that at length he produced 
a play; which having the good fortune to fall 
into the hands of Shakeſpear, that humane 
good-natured bard, reſolving to do full juſtice 
to its merit, brought it upon the ſtage, where 
he was a manager, and acted a part in it him- 
ſelf. £ 

Thus encouraged, his ius ripened a e, 
and his comedy, rntitled, Every Man i bie 
Humour, made its appearance on the ſame 
ſtage in 1598. This was followed the next' 
ear by Every Man out of his Humour, And 

— 5 in * * to 2 A 

new every year, e was called 
the — — — made for a 
reception of king James I. on his acceſſion to 
the throne of England, He was continually. 


retained 
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retained in this employ, on all occaſions, du- 
ring his whole life afterward, _ * eas 
But theſe ſlighter efforts of his muſe did not 
wholly occupy his genius. Both inclination 
and ambition concurred in prompting him to 
the graver and weightier works of the drama. 
Accordingly, in 1605, came out his comedy of 
Volpone, or the Fox; which being wholly 
finiſhed in the ſpace of five weeks, did not 
hinder him from indulging the ſourneſs of his 
temper, in a ſatirical comedy, called, Eaſtward- 
Hoe, written about this time againſt the 
Scotch nation. In this piece of intempe- 
rance, Chapman and Marſton were his coad- 
jutors; and they were all three committed to 
priſon, and brought in danger of loſing 
their ears and noſes in the pillory; but, how- 
ever, had the good fortune to obtain a par- 
don; , | 8 . . 
To repair this fault, Johnſon-ſacrificed-both 
his time and his muſe, almoſt intirely, to gra- 
tify the taſte of the court in maſques, ſor fome 
years; ſo that his next play did not make its 
appearance till 1609. But he made ſome 
amends for the length of this interval, by the 
perfection of the piece, which he intitled, 
Epicene, or the Silent Woman; this being ge» 
nerally eſteemed the moſt exact and finiſhe@. 
comedy that our nation hath produced. And 
the next year he brought forth The Alche- 
miſt, one of the beſt of his comedies; but 
that was followed the enſuing year, 16 11,” by 
3 * * intitled Cataline. 
ol. V. | 


In 


o 
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In 1613 our author took a tour to Paris, 
where he was admitted to an interview and 
converſation with cardinal Perron, whom he 
treated with all that frankneſs and bluntnefs 
which was ſo much his nature. It was about 
this time that he commenced a quarrel witk 
Inigo Jones, 1Whom he therefore made the 
ſubject of his ridicule, in his next comedy, 
called Bartholomew-Fair, acted in 1614, 
That was ſucceeded by The Devil's an Aſs, 
in 1616. This year he publiſhed his works 
in” one folio volume; and the poet-laureat% 
ſalary, of an hundred marks per annum, was 
ſettled upon him for life, by king James J. 
the ſame year. , 's 
Crowned with theſe honours by his prince, 
be ſaw the moſt diſtinguiſhed wits of his time 
crowding his train and courting his acquain- 
tance. And, in that ſpirit, he was invited 
to Chriſt-Church in Oxford, by Dr. Corbet, 
then ſenior-ſtudent of that college. Our poet 
gladly accepted the invitation ; and, having 
paſſed ſome time in cultivating his muſe in 
that delightful feat, he received an additional 
atteſtation of his merit from the univerſity, 
who preſented him with the honorary degree 
of maſter of arts, at the act in 1619, On the 
death of the laureat, Samuel Daniel, in Octo- 
ber following, Johnſon ſucceeded to that poſt, 
the duty of which had been chiefly performed 

by him a long time before, 

The year had not yet expired, when our 
now crowned laureat took a tour into Scotland, 
on 
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on purpoſe to viſit a favourite brother- poet, 
Mr. Drummond of Hawthornden' in that coun- 
try. He paſſed ſome months with this ingenious 
friend, to whom he opened his heart with 2 
moſt unreſerved freedom and confiderice, the 
ſweeteſt gift of. friendſhip. Our author was 
much pleaſed with the adventures of this jour- 
ney, and celebrated them in aà particular 
poem ; which, with ſeveral more of his pro- 
ductions, being accidentally burnt, about two 
or three years afterwards, that loſs drew from 
him a poem, which he called, An Execration 
'upon Vulcan. He ſeems to have let no year 
paſs without the amuſement of writing ſome 
of theſe ſmaller pieces. And thoſey with the 
maſques, which the office of poet- laureat then 
particularly called for every Chriſtmas, filled 
up the interval to the year 1625; when his 
comedy, intitled, The Staple of News, ap- 
peared upon the ſtage. Not long afterwards 
he fell into an ill ſtate of health, which, how- 
ever, did not hinder the diſcharge of his duty 
at court, And he found time alſo to pratify 
the more agreeable exerciſe of play- writing; 
for, in 1629, he brought another comedy, 
called, The New Inn, or the light Heart, 
to the theatre, But here his adverſaries pre- 
vailed over him; the play was hiſſed out of 
the houſe on its firſt appearance there ; and 
our laureat had recourſe to his pride for a re- 
venge, which dictated an ode to himſelf, threat- 
ning to leave the ſtage. This œconomy hav- 
ing reduced his finances "to a low ebb, the 
E 2 king 
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iag graciball ſent him a purſe of an hundred 
pounds. That goodneſs was properly and in 
character repaid by an epigram, addreſſed to 
his royal badefattor, which, for ſome ſpecial 
reaſons, is inſerted here. 


Great Charles, among the holy gifts of grace, 
Annexed to thy — and thy ack; 

*Tis not enough (thy piety is ſuch) 

To cure the called king's-evil with a touch, 
But thou wilt yet a kingly maſt'ry try, 

To cure the poet's evil, poverty: 

And in theſe cures doſt to thyſelf enlarge, 
As thou doſt cure our evil at thy charge. 
Nay, and in this thou ſhew'ſt to value more, 
One poet, than of other folks ten ſcore. 

O piety ! ſo to weigh the poor's eſtates, 

O bounty! ſo to difference the rates. 

What can the poet wiſh his king may do, 

But that he cure the people's evil too? 


But his majeſty's munificence did not flop 

here; he augmented the laureat's ſalary of 
an hundred marks, to an hundred pounds a 
year, together with the addition of a tierce of 
canary wine; which penſion has been conti- 
nued to his ſucceſſors in that office ever ſince. 
Our poet drew up a petition for this favour, in 
the following form : | 


The humble petition of poor Ben, 
Jo th" beſt of monarchs, maſters, men, 


King Charles. 
Dotb 
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N = 


Doth moſt hambly ſhew it, . 


To your majeſty, your poet: 
X | AL Don v 
That whereas your royal father 3 
James the bleſſed, pleaſed the rather, q 
1 FRY þ 1 Cf 


Ot his ſpecial grace to letters, „ 
To make all the muſes debtors 
To his bouuty: by extenſinn 
Of a free poetic pen Rk 1 1 DER, 
A large hundred marks annaity, 
To be given me in gratuit, 
For done ſer ice, and to come: 
And that this ſo accepted ſum;  _ .. 
Or diſpenſed in books or bread. 
(For on both the muſe was fed) 
Hath drawn on me from the times, 
All the envy of the rhimes, 
And the rat'ling pit-pat noiſe | 
Of the leſs poetic boys, | 
When their pot-guns aim to hit, 
With their pellets of ſmall wit, 
Parts of one (they judg'd) decay'd, 
But we laſt out ſtill unlay d. 
Pleaſe your majeſty to make, 
Of your grace, for goodneſs? ſake, 
Thoſe your father's marks your pounds: 
| Let their ſpite (which now abounds) 
| Then:go on, and do its worſt, 
This would all their envy burſt : 
| And ſo warm the poet's tongue, 
You'll read a ſnake in his next ſong. 


King Charles the firſt's perſonal charafter . 
makes it no improbable ſuppoſition, that theſe 
E 3 acts 
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acts of favour might be in ſome meaſure the 
eßects of his compaſſion for this ſervant, who 


Aegan now to ſink into a viſible decay both 


of body and mind, *Tis true, we have 
two comedies wrote by him afterwards ; but 
they are-ſuch, as hath not been unfitly called 
bis dotape ; and he found himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity I abſolutely laying down his pen ſoon 
after the year 1634. | 

His dijorder was the palſey, which put a 
period to his life in Auguſt 1637, inthe fixty- 
third year of his age. He was interred three 
days afterwards in Weſtminſter Abbey, at the 
north-weſt end, near the belfrey. Over his 
grave was laid a common pavement-ſtone, 


with this laconic inſcription, O rare Bey. 


Johnſon, It was done at the expence of Mr, 
(afterwards Sir) John Young, of Great-Mil- 
ton in Oxfordſhire, But a much better mo- 
nument was raiſed to his memory fix months 
afterwards, when there came out a collection 
of elegies and poems, intitled, Johnſonicus 
Verbius: or, the Memory of Ben. Johnſon 
revived by the Friends of the Muſes, And 
preſently after, there was a deſign ſet on foot 

ed a marble monumgnt with his ſtatue, 


for the purpoſe ; but the breaking out of the 
rebellion prevented the carrying it into execu- 
tion, and the money was returned. The bait, 
in bas-felieve, with the former inſcription 
under it, that is now fixed to the wall in the 


Poets Corner, near the ſouth-eaſt entrance * 
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to the abbey, was ſet up by that great patron 
of learning, the ſecond earl of Oxford, of e 
Harley family. | p | 

As to our poet's own family, it became ex- 
tin in him, for he ſurvived all his children. 
As to his perſon and character, if we may de- 
pend on his own deſcription, his body was 
large, corpulent, and bulky, and his counte- 
nance hard and rocky; ſo that his figure great- 
ly reſembled that of Sir John Falſtaff, and 
conſequently could not be much leſs apt to 
raiſe laughter. Nor was the caſt of his tem- 
per and natural diſpoſition at all more reſpec- 
table, as repreſented by his friend Mr. Drum 
mond, who obſerves him to be ©, A great 
lover and praiſer of himſelf; a contemner and 
ſcorner of others; chuſing rather to loſe his 
friend than his jeſt ; jealons of every word 
and action of thoſe about him, eſpecially af- 
ter drink, which was one of the elements in 
which he lived; a diſſembler of the parts 
which reigned in him; a bragger of ſome 
good that he wanted; he thought, nothing 
right, but what either himſelf or ſome of his 
friends had ſaid or done. He was paſſionately 
kind and angry; careleſs either to gain, or 
keep; vindictive, but if he was well anſwered, 
greatly ſhagrined ; interpreting the beſt ſay- 
ings and deeds often to the worſt, * He was for 
any religion, being verſed in both; oppreſſed 
with fancy, which over-maſtered his Teaſon ; 
a general diſeaſe among the poets.” He had 
a very ſtrong memory; for he tells us himſelf 
E 4 in 
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in his Diſcoveries, that in his youth he could 
haye repeated whole books that he had read, 
and poems of ſome ſelect friends, which he 
thought worth charging his memory with, 
As to his genius, the character of it, in re- 
ſpect tod dramatic poetry, has been already 
touched upon. To which muſt be added Mr, 
Pope's remark, that, When our author got 
poſſeſſion of the ſtage, he brought critical 
learning into vogue; and that this was not 
done without difficulty, which appears from 
thaſe frequent leſſons (and indeed almoſt de- 
clamations) which he was forced to prefix to 
his firſt; plays, and put into the mouths of his 
actors, the grex, chorus, &c. to remove the 
prejudices -and reform the judgment of his 
hearers-. Till then the Engliſh authors had 
no thoughts of writing upon the model of the 
ancients : their tragedies were only hiſtories 
in dialogue, and their comedies followed the 
thread * novel as they found it, no leſs 
implicitly than if it had been true hiſtory.“ 
Ben. Johnſon appears to have had no nice 
eat for poetry; however, Mr. Drummond de- 
clares that his inventions were ſmooth and 
eaſy. He does not appear ,to have had much 
conception of thoſe breaks and reſts, or of 
adapting the ſound of his verſe to the ſenſe, 
which are the chief beauties of our beſt and 
modern poets. *T'is univerſally agreed, with 
his laſt- mentioned friend, that tranſlation or 
imſtation was his moſt diſtinguiſhed talent, 
wherein. he excelled all his contemporaries 3 


and. 
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and beſides his new-forming our drama after 
the ancient models, he gave us the firſt Pin- 
daric ode in the Engliſh language that has a 
juſt claim to that title. | 

After the edition of his works already men- 
tioned, they were reprinted in 1716, in fix 
volumes octavo; and another edition has been 
lately printed in 1756, ſeven volumes oftavo, 
with ſome notes and additions by P. Whalley, 
late fellow of St. John's college in Oxford 7 
who hath likewiſe inſerted Johnſon's comedy, 
mtitled, The Caſe is Alter'd, not in any for- 
mer edition. And fince this laſt editor de- 
clares, he ſhould not have omitted our author's 
verſes, prefixed to May's tranſlation of Lucan,, 
had they come to his hands mn time, we have 
thought proper not to conclude” this memoir, 
without inſerting a copy of thoſe verſes, 


To my choſen friend, 
The learned tranſlator of Lucan, 
Thomas May, Eſq; 


When, Rome, Tread thee in thy mighty pair, 
And ſee both climbing up the ſlippery ſtair 
Of fortune's wheel, by Lucan driven about, 
And the world in it, I began to doubt, 
At every line ſome pin thereof ſhould ſlack 
At leaſt, if not the general engine crack; 
But when again I view the parts ſo poiz'd 
And. thoſe in number fo, and meaſure rais'd.; 
As neither Pompey's popularity, 
Czfar's ambition, Cato's liberty, 

E 5 Calm 
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Calm Brutus“ tenor ſtart, but all along 

Keep due proportion in the ample ſong. 

t makes me, raviſh'd with juſt wonder, cry, 

What muſe, or rather god of harmony, 
WW, Taught * theſe true deeds? Replies my 
1 enſe, | 
| What gods but thoſe of arts and eloquence ? 
30 Pheœbus and Hermes? they whoſe tongue or 


Are till th* interpreters *twixt gods and men, 
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But who hath them interpreted, and brought, 
Lucan's whole frame unto us, and ſo wrought, 
As not the ſmalleſt joint, or gentleſt word, 
j In the great maſs, or machine, there is ſtirr'd, 
Mi The fe] 


f ſame genius, ſo the work will ſay, 
The ſon tranſlated, or the ſon of May. 


(8 Your true friend to judgment, 
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There is reaſon to believe that he had a de- 
ſign to write an epic poem, and was to call it 
Chrologia, or the Worthies of his country, all 
in couplets, as he deteſted all other rhime. 
It is Hieewile ſaid, that he actually wrote a dif- 
courſe on poetry, both againſt Campion and 
Daniel, acilts the laſt, where he proved 
couplets to be the beſt ſort of verſes. 
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S1R Francis Bacon: 
; | SITE. 
1 „ 2 114% hog N 
\RANCIS BACON was'the youngeſt 
F ſon of Sir Nicholas Bacon, ſord-keeper, 
and afterwards lord high- chancellor, in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, by his ſecond wife, 
who was daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
preceptor to Edward VI. Sir Nicholas ap- 
pears to have been a man of wit as well us in- 
tegrity and learning; for, when the queen, 
in a viſit to him at his ſeat in Hertfordſhire, 
told him, ſhe thought his houſe too little for 
him; “ No, madam,” replied he, but your 
majeſty has made me too great for my houſe.” 
And his lady too was a woman of great learn- 
ing, having tranſlated from the Latin biſhop 
Jewels Apology for the Church of England: 
Their youngeſt ſon, Francis, was born at 
York-houſe, in the Strand; on the twenty; ſe- 
cond of January, 1561; the brightneſs! of 
whoſe parts began early to appear: inſomuch 
that queen Elizabeth herſelf, while he was but 
a boy, took a particular delight in trying him 
with queſtions ; and received ſo much ſatiſ- 
faction from the good ſenſe and manlineſs of 
his anſwers, that ſhe was wont to call him, in 
mirth, her young lord-keeper. Among others, 
ſhe having one day aſked him, how old he 
| E 6 was; 
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was; he anſwered readily, © Juſt two years 
younger than your majeſty's happy reign.” 

His proficiency in learning was ſo rapid, 
that, in the twelfth year of his age, he was 
entered a ſtudent of Trinity- college, Cam- * 
bridge; and went through all his courſes 
there by the time he was ſixteen ; when his 
father ſent him to Paris, and recommended him 
to Sir Amias Powlet, then the queen's ambaſ- 
N in France, who took particular notice of 

im. | 

Whilſt abfoad, he did not ſpend his time, 
as our young gentlemen uſually do, in learn- 
ing the vices, topperies, and follies of foreign- 
ers; but in ſtudying their conſtitution of go- 
vernment and manners, and the characters and 
views of their princes and miniſters ; and, in 
the nineteenth year of his age, he wrote a pa- 
per of obſervations on the then general ſtate 
of Europe, which. is ſtill extant among his 
works, | 

On the twentieth of February, 1579, our 
young gentleman's father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
died, atter having held the ſeals as keeper, or 
chancellor, for twenty years; but, as queen 
Elizabeth's reign was more remarkable for her 
migiſters gaining honour than for their gaining 
riches, he left his ſon Francis, who was the 
youngeſt of five, but a very ſmall fortune; 
ſo that he was obliged to betake himſelf to the 
profeſſion of the law for a ſubſiſtence: for 
which purpoſe he entered himſelf of Gray's- 
Lan, and ſoon became ſo eminent in that pro- 
On, 
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ſeſſion, that, at the age of twenty-eight, he 
was appointed by queen Elizabeth her learned 
council extraordinary. 

As Sir William Cecil, lord-treaſurer to- 
queen Elizabeth, afterwards lord Burleigh, 
had married our young gentleman's aunt, or 
mother's ſiſter, he frequently applied to him 
for ſome place of credit and ſervice in the 
ſtate; but Sir William never got any thing for 
him, except the reverſion of the office of re- 
giſter to the Star-chamber, then reckoned 
worth one thouſand ſix hundred pounds a year, 
which did not fall to him till near twenty 
years afterwards; and, as he probably thought 
himſelf neglected by his uncle, he attached 
himſelf ſtrongly to the earl of Eſſex; which 
of courſe made his uncle, and alſo his-coufin, 
Sir Robert Cecil, his enemy; for, when 
the earl, a little before his fall, warmly ſol- 
licited his being made ſollieitor-general, it 
was —_ by his couſin, Sir Robert, who 
repreſented him to the queen as a man of 
mere ſpeculation, and more likely to diſtract 
her affairs than to ferve her uſefully and with 
judgment: and, as the earl found he could 
not ſerve him in this way, he gave him a re» 
compence out of his own eſtate, by making 
him a preſent of Twitenham-park and its gar- 
den of paradiſe. 

Upon this unfortunate nobleman's fall, Mr, 
Bacon, as one 'of the queen's council, was 
employed by the crown, along with Sir Ed- 
ward Cake, the attorney-general,. to manage 
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the trial againſt his lordſhip; and ambition 
got ſo far the better of his gratitude, that be 
not only accepted of the employment, but, 
after the earl's execution, he, at the deſire of 
the miniſters, wrote and publiſhed that piece, 
ſtill extant among his works, entitled, A 
Declaration of the Treaſon of Robert, earl of 
Eſſex. $5 

This quite ruined him in the public eſteem, 
which was probably the deſign of the mini- 
ſters, and perhaps did him no ſervice in the 
opinion of his ſovereign ; but ſuch was the 
brightneſs of his parts, that he ſoon recovered 
both in the next reign ; for he was knighted 
by king James I. ſoon after his acceſſion ; 
in 1607, he was made ſollicitor-general; and, 
in 1613, when he was made attorney-general, 
his character with the public was ſo well, re- 
eſtabliſhed, that, upon a queſtion in the houſe 
of commons, whether the attorney-general 
could be a member of the houſe, as he was an 
officer Who was obliged to attend upon the 
other; the queſtion was carried in the affirma- 
tive, out of a particular regard to him; and 
it was therefore declared that it ſhould be no 
precedent. | 

With regard to politics, Sir Francis Bacon 
appears to have been a mere time-ſerver, an 
humble ſaitor to every miniſter he thought up- 

rmoſt, and his proſecutor as ſoon as down, 

is behaviour towards the earl of Eſſex wg 
have already ſeen. After that earl's death, he 
attached himſelf to his couſin, Sir R_ 

; | ecil, 
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Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate, and afterwards earl 
of Saliſbury, though he knew him to be pri- 
vately no true friend; and, accordingly, du- 
ring his life, he neyer roſe higher than to be 
ſollicitor- general. He then made his court to 
the earl of Somerſet, who had become a fa- 
vourite, and was created viſcount Rocheſter, 
juſt before the death of Saliſbury ; and by his 
means it probably was that Sir Francis was 
made attorney-general; a place then worth 
fix hundred pounds a year, as he himſelf ac- 
knowledged. 

Upon Somerſet's fall, Sir Francis Bacon, 
then attorney- general, became one of his chief 
proſecutors; and, from that time, began to 
make his court to Villiers, afterwards duke of 
Buckingham; to whom he was ſo ſubſervient, 
that he ſubmitted to be a ſort of ſteward for 
thoſe great eſtates beſtowed upon this young 
favourite by the king, However, it appears 
from his letters, and other writings, that he 

enerally gave good advice to his patrons; 

ut, when he found that they would not fol- 
low his, he was ready to follow theirs without 
reſerve ; though it does not appear that he 
was any way concerned in the treaſonable prac- 
tices of the earl of Eſſex; which was, perhaps, 
more owing to his want of courage than his 
want of — | 

As Sir Francis was extremely ſubmiſſive, 
and often uſeful to his patrons; fo he was di- 
ligent, and but too ready to uſe any means, 
for getting the better of thoſe he thought his - 

| rivals; 
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rivals; as appeared upon the reſignation of 
2 old lord. chancellor Egerton in 1617. The 
als he was highly ambitious of; and, as he 
looked upon Sir Edward Coke as his rival, 
he took care to repreſent him to the king and 
Buckingham, as one who abounded in his 
own ſenſe, and who, by an affectation of po- 
pularity, was likely to court the good will of 
the people at the hazard of the prerogative. 
In this he was the more eaſily believed, as Sir 
Edward had been but the year before chief- 
Juſtice, becauſe the miniſters found him not ſo 
ductile as they inclined he ſhould. Hf 
_Accordingly the ſeals were delivered to Sir 
Francis, with the title of lord-keeper-; and, 
as Buckingham found him ready to put the 
ſeals to every patent, and every thing he de- 
fired, he got him created lord-high-chancellor 
of England, and baron of Verulam, in 1619; 
2 the year following, viſcount of St. Al- 
ans. "Ta 
How ſhort-lived do we often find human 
greatneſs !' In 1621, king James was forced 
to call a parliament ; and, as the nation was 
highly diſſatisfied with the conduct both of 
Buckingham and the chancellor, the houſe of 
commons ſet on foot a ſtrict ſcrutiny into the 
eonduct of both. King James wanted money 
ſo much, that he could not diſſolve them; but, 
to divert them from the proſecution of his fa- 
vourite, Buckingham, the monopolies and i- 
legal patents were all cancelled and recalled 
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under-hand, the proſecution of the chancellor : 
in conſequence of which, he was impeached 
by the houſe of commons of corrupt practices, 
in cauſes de pending before him, as chief judge 
of equity ; ſo entirely had he loſt that great 
character, which, but ſeven years before, he 
had among the commons, when he was made 
attorney- general. | | 

As the court thought that his condemnation 
and puniſhment would ſatisfy the commons, 
and divert them entirely from the proſecution 
of Buckingham; but were at the ſame time 
afraid, that, if he appeared and ſtood upon 
his defence, his eloquence, and what he had 
to offer againſt the charge, might procure an 
acquittal, they neces him not to appear 
in perſon, but to ſend a confeſſion of all he 
was accuſed of to the houſe in writing; which 
arbitrary com mand he was fo faiut-hearted as 
to comply with, truſting to the king's promiſe, 
that he ſhould have a pardon, and a remiſſion 
of his fine, together with a penſion during 
life: and, upon his confeſſion, he was ſen- 
tenced to pay a fine of forty thouſand pounds, 
to be impriſoned in the Tower during the 
king's pleaſure ; to be for ever incapable” of 
any office, place, or employment in the com- 
monwealth ; and never to fit again in parlia- 
ment, or come-within the verge of the court. 

Thus this great man was made the ſcape» 
goat, as it ona happens, for a higher crimi- 
nal; and, though he had, in his life-time, 
got a great deal of money by his poſts _ 
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his profeſſion, for he was in every great cauſe 
that happened whilſt he was at the bar, yet 
he had purchaſed but a very ſmall eſtate of 
about fix hurdred pounds a year; and was fo 
far from having any ready-money, that he 
was conſiderably in debt; occaſioned by his 
indulgence to his ſervants, and by his being 
cheated and defrauded by them : nay, his 
condemnation was chiefly owing to their ex- 
actions and the. bribes they had taken whilſt 
he was chancellor, though it is plain be was 
not influenced by them in his decrees, as no 
one of them was ever reverſed. Ard, at laſt; 
he became ſenſible of his error with reſpe& to 
his ſervants ; for, during his proſecution, as 
he was paſſing through a room where they 
were ſitting, upon ſight of him they all ſtood 
up; on which he cried, Sit down my maſ- 
ters; your riſe hath been my fall.” | 

The king ſoon releaſed him from the Tower, 
made a grant of his fine to ſome truſtees for his 
benefit, and ſettled upon him a penſion of one 
thouſand eight hundred pounds a year; but, 
as he. applied moſt of his income to the pay- 
ment of his debts, he lived always after in a 
very mean condition; and, though the king, 
in a very ſhort time afterwards, granted him a 
full and entire pardon of his whole ſentence ; 


| whereupon he was ſummoned to the firſt par- 


liament of king Charles I, yet he did not live 
long to enjoy theſe favours; for, as he was 
making ſome experiments at Highgate, he 
was ſuddenly ſtruck in the head and ſtomach 3 


and, 
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and, being carried; to the earl of Arnndel's - 
houſe there, he expired, after a week's illneſs, 
on the ninth of April, 1626, without any iſ- 
ſue by his wife, who was a daughter of alder- 
man Barnham, of London,, whom he married 
when about the age of fort, and with whom 
he received a plentiful fortune. 
Notwithſtanding the great hurry and buſtle. 
he appears to have been concerned 1n, from 
his firſt entering upon buſineſs, to the moment 
of his condemnation ; yet, even during that 
buſy time, he often employed himſelf in mak- 
ing experiments, and publiſhed ſome of bis 
philoſophical works; which is a proof of the 
vaſt extent of hie genius. 

From them it appears, that he may juſtly be 
reckoned the chief among thoſe who firſt be- 
gan to free the world from the ſlaviſh chains 
of the old ſcholaſtic learning, and to introduce 
true philoſophy and uſeful knowledge; there- 
fore, whatever he may have deſerved for his 
politics from the generation in which he lived, 
to poſterity his memory has been, and will al- 
ways be, ed. 4 

To conclude, his eharacter ſeems to have 
been a perfect contraſt; for he appears to ha ve 
been ambitious, yet daſtardly; ſtudious, yet 
buſtling; avaritious, yet negligent of money; 
virtuous, yet venal ; fond of a character, yet 
ready to ſacrifice it upon every occaſion ; and 
of a penetrating and ſolid judgment in all forts 
of literature, but weak in the conduct of life. 
It he had confined his ambition to that of be- 


ing 
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ing a | oe philoſopher and a learned man, as 
he had friends enough to have provided for 
him in ſome fine-cure poſt that would have 
furniſhed him a handſome ſubſiſtence, he might 
have lived happily, and died with glory un- 
ſullied ; but he affected to be a ſtateſman, and 
might indeed have been a uſeful miniſter to a 
great and wiſe prince ; but, as his lot was un- 
der a weak one, and, as he had not the reſa- 
Jution to adhere to the counſels he gave, he 
lived in continual agonies, and died under a 
public reproach. 
How common is it for men, even of the moſt 
mining talents, to miſtake the true road to 
| happineſs! 
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THE LIFE OF 


GEORGE VILLIERS 


(Written by a courtier of thoſe times.) 


A EFoxcs VII IIIA Ss, duke of Buck- 
| ingham, was born in the year 1592, on 
the twentieth of Auguſt, at Brookeby in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, where his anceſtors had chiefly 
continued about the ſpace of four hundred 
years, rather without obſcurity, than with any 
reat luſtre, after they had long before been 
ſeated at Kinalton in the county of Notting. 
ham, He was the third ſon of George VII. 
liers, knight, and Mary, late counteſs of Buck- 
ingham, and daughter to Anthony Beaumont 
of Coleorton, Eſq; names on either fide well 
known of ancient extraction. He was nur 
tured where he had been born, in his firſt ru. 
diments, till the years of ten; and from thence 
ſent to Billiſden-ſchool in the ſame county, 
where he was taught the principles of muſic, and 
other ſlight literature, till the thirteenth of his i! 
| age; at which time his father died. Then M4 
his beautiful and provident mother (for thoſe 1 

attributes will not be denied her) took him | 

home to her houſe at Goodby, where ſhe had Hy 
— bim in eſpecial care; ſo as he was firſt (as f 
7 | we 


We 
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vue may ſay) a domeſlic favourite; but finding 
| him (as it ſhould ſeem) by nature little ſtu- 
dious and contemplative, ſhe Choſe rather to 
endue him with converſive qualities and or- 
naments of youth, as dancing, fencing, and 
the like; not without aim then, perchance, 
(though far off) at a courtier's life: to which 
leſſons he had ſuch a dextrous proclivity, as 
his teachers were fain to reſtrain his forward- 
neſs; to the end that his brothers, who were 
under the ſame training, might hold pace with 
him. 1 35 
About the age of eighteen, he travelled into 
France, where he improved himſelf well in the 
language, for one that had ſo little gramatical | 
foundation: but more in the exerciſes of that 
nobility, for the ſpace of three years, and yet 
came home in his natural plight, without af- 
feed forms (the ordinary diſeaſe of travel- 
lers). After his return, he paſſed again one 
whole year (as before) at Goodby, under the 
wing and counſels of his mother: and then 
was forward to become a ſuitor at London to 
Sir Roger Aſhton's daughter, a gentleman of 
the bed-chamber to king James, and maſter 
| of the robes. About which time, he fell into 
intrinſical fociety with Sir John Greham, then 
one of the gentlemen of his majeſty's privy- 
chamber: who, I know not upon what lu- 
minaries he eſpied in his face, diſſuaded him 
from marriage, and gave him rather 2ncou- 
ragement to woo fortune in court. Which ad- 
vice ſunk well into his fancy; for within ſome 
* 1 » whale, 
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while, the king had taken upon certain glances 
(vhereof the fifſt was at Apthorpe, in a pro- 
greſs) ſuch liking of his perſon, that he re. 
| ſolved to make him a maſter-piece, and to 
mould him, as it were, platonically to his 
own idea. Neither was his majeſty content 
only to be the architect of his fortune, without 
putting his graciqus hand likewiſe to ſome 

art of the work itſelf. Inſomuch as it pleaſ- 
ed him to deſcend, and to avail his goodneſs 
even to the giving of his foreſazd friend, Sir 
John Greham, ſecret directions, how, and by 
what degrees he ſhould bring him into favour, 
But this was quickly diſcovered by him, who 
was then as yet in ſome poſſeſſion of the king's 
heart. For there is nothing more vigilant, 
nothing more jealous than a favourite, eſpe- 
cially towards the waining-time and ſuſpect of 
ſatiety. So as many arts were uſed to diſcuſs 
the beginning of new affection. All which, 
notwithſtanding, there was conveyed to Mr, 
Villiers an intimation of the king's pleaſure to 
wait,. and to be ſworn his ſervant; and ſhortly 
after, his cup-bearer at large ; and the ſum- 
mer following he was admitted into ordinary, 
Aſter which time favours came thick upon 
him (liker main ſhowers, than ſprinklin 
drops or dews) for the next St. George's-day 
he was knighted, and made gentleman of the 
king's bed-chamber; and the very ſame day 
had an annual penſion given him, for his bet- 
ter ſupport, of one thouſand pounds, out of 
the court of wards, 1 


At 


IS: | as. 3 —_ 
<a oc fo 


Whaddon, and viſcount Villiers. In 


into Scotland, and was likewiſe ſworn a coun- 
ſellor in that kingdom; where he carried him- 
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At New-year's-tide following, the King 
choſe him 4 — of the horſe. After this he 
was inſtalled of the moſt noble order. And in 
the next Auguſt he created him baron of 


of the ſame year, he was advanced 
Buckingham, and ſworn here of his majeſty-s 


fore. 


The March 5 hay, he attended, checking 


ſelf with ſingular Fang oh - temper, as it 
behoved him, hein Havour, and. ſuo 
ceeding one of, 0 .tudy 
rate ſtile among generous ſpirits. H. wes) 
About New/year's-tide, after his return 
from thence, (for thoſe beginnings of years 
were very propitious to him, as i kings did 
chuſe remarkable days to inaugurate their ſa- 


vours, that they, 172 acts as well of 


the times, as of the mar- 
quis oſ Buckingham, and made ord- ad miral 
of England; chief quſtice in eyre of all the 
parks and foreſts on the ſouth fide of Trent; 


maſter of the King's- bench office, (none of 


the unprofitable pieces); head ſteward of Weit- 


ina ag, conſtable of Wind(or;caſtle; & 4 


theſe, offices A dignities already re- 


bent and thoſe. of 
ſhall after be ſet an 1. eir place, were 


but the facings, or * ob * n 
„ 3644 483-08 


= 


185 council; as if a favourite were not 1 


nature, which 5 
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in compariſon of that truſt which his moſt 
gracious maſter did caſt upon him in the one- 
and-twentieth year of his reign, when he 
made him the chief concomitant of his heir 
apparent, and only fon, Charles, prince of 
Wales, in a | of much adventure, and 
which (to the ftrength of his privacy} 
had been before not communicated with any 
other of his majeſty's moſt reſerved counſellors 
at home, being carried with great cloſeneſs, 
liker a buſineſs of love than Rate; as it was in 
the firſt intendment. 1 * 

They began their motion in the year 162 3, 
on Tueſday the eighteenth of February, from 
the marquiſs his of late purchaſe, at 
New Hall in Eſſex, ſetting out with diſguiſed - 
beards, andwith borrowed names of Thomas and 
John Smith. And then attended with none, 
but Sir Richard Greham, maſter of the horſe 
to the marquiſs, and of inward truſt about 
him. When they paſſed the river againſt 
Graveſend, for lack of filver, they were fain 
to give the ferry- man a piece of two-and-thir- 
ty ſhillings, Which the poor fellow into 
ſuch a melting tenderneſs, that fo good gen- 
tlemen ſhould be going (for ſo he ſuſpected) 
about ſome quarrel beyond ſea, as he could 
not forbear to acquaint the officers of the town 
with what had befallen him, who ſent preſently 
poſt for their tay at Rocheſter, through which 
they were before any intelligence could 
arrive, On the brow of the hill beyond that 
city, they were fomewhat perplexed by eſpy- 
LollObG Vac. F iag 


ver Caſtſe. At all 
marquiſs had no leiſure to laugh, but thought 
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ing the French ambaſſador, 'with the king's 

coach, and other attending him, which made 

them baulk the beaten road,; and teach poſt 

hackneys to leap hedg ess. 
At Canterbury, whither ſome voice (as it 

ſhould ſeem) was run on before, the mayor of 


the town came himfelf to ſeize on them, as 


they were taking freſſi horſes, in à blunt man- 
ner, alledging firſt a warrant to ſtop them, 
from the council, next from Sir Lewis Lewk- 


ner, maſter. of the ceremonies, and laſtly from 


Sir Henry 3 then 2 of Do- 
which confuled fiction, the 


beſt to diſmaſſe his beard; and fo told him, 
that he was going covertly with ſuch {light 


company, to take a fecret-view (being admi- 


rat) of the forwardneſs of his majeſty's fleet, 
which was then in preparation on the narrow 


feas: this, with much ado, did ſomewhat 


handſomely heal the "diſpuiſement! On the 
way afterwards, the baggage poſt boy, who 
had been at court, got (I know not how) 


a glimmering who they were; but his mouth 


was eaſily ſhut. To Dover, through bad 
horſes and thoſe petty impediments, they came 
not before ſix at night; where they found Sir 
Francis Cottington, then ſecretary to the 
prince, now baron of Hanworth, and Mr. 
Endymion Porter, who had been ſent before 
to provide à veſſel for their tranſportution. 
The foreſaid "knight * was ' eonjoined for the 
nearneſs of his place on the prince's _ 


] 

| 
| 
| 
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8 and the marquiſs taking fk a together 2 5 
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and for his long reſidence in the court of 
Spain, where he had gotten ſingular credit even 
with that cautious nation, by the temper of his 
carriage. Mr. Porter was taken in, not only 
as a bed · chamber ſervant of confidence to his 
highneſs, but ſikewiſe as a neceſſary and uſeful 
inſtrument, for his natural. fall in the Spaniſh 
tongue. And, theſe. five.were. at the firſt the 
whole parade of his journey. | 

The next morning, for the 1 night was tem- 
peſtuous, on the, nineteenth of the aforeſaid- 
month, taking ſhipping, at Dover about fix - 
of the clock, they landed the ſame day at Bou- 
logne in France, near two hours after noon; 
reaching Monſtruel that night i men of 
diſpatch) and Paris the ſecond day alt ter, being 
Friday the one - and - twentieth, _ But ſome three 
poſts Lefore, they had met with two German 
gentlemen that came newly from England, 
where they had ſeen at New-market the prince 


\ the kin 5 retaining rei- 
ſion of N 0e 8 F967 — ee 
ſome knowledge of. ons; but were 
out- faced by Sir Richard Greham, wha would 
needs perſuade them they were, miſtaken, 
Which in truth is no. V bard matter, for the 
very ſtra * of the thi * ang almoſt 
the impo 7 act e lee 
and — denly —— 91041 into 
— . — — 5. Wane de | 
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duke De Mount Baſon, The queeits lord 
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At Paris the king ſpent one whole day tg 
give his mind ſome contentment in viewing of 
a famous city and court, which was a neigh- 


bour to his futare-eftates.” But for their bet- 


ter veiling of their viſages, his Highneſs and 
the marquiſs bought each of them à periwip, 
ſomewhat to overſhadow their foreheads. Of 
the King they got a ſight after dinner in a 
gallery, where he Was ſolacing himſelf with 
familiar pleaſures.” And of the queen-mother 
as ſhe was at her own table; in neithet place 
deſeried, no, not by monfcur Cadinet, who 
ſaw them in both, and had been lately ambaſ- 
ſador in England. Towards evening, by a 
meer chan&e, in 'appearance,” though ff hg 
lined with a-providence, they had & full fight 
ofthe queeti-nfanta, and of the princeſs Hen 
rietta Maria, with other great ladies, at the 
practice of a maſquing dance, 'which was then 
in preparation; having over-Heard two gen- 
tlemen who were tending towards that fight, 
after whom they preſſed, and wete let It by the . 
lain; f humanity ger en 
berlin; oat” of Hucarit) t Nravgers, Her 
divers of che French went By. 415 15 * 07 
Prom the next day; when they departed at 
three of the clock in the morning from Pats, 
the twenty -· ckird of February, Were ſpent fl 
days at Bayone, the laſt town of France, Hav= 
ing; before, at Böurdeatx, böught "them five 
ri ngLevats, All of ons colder Lo K 1 1 
es re al 
8 hind ar bade "open 2 whe" Bl 
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Francis Cottington, was employed in a, fir 
manner. to keep them from being entertamed: 
by the duke De Eger non, telling him they; 
were gentlemen of TE» dedrrse and formed 
yet to Uttle Sourtſhip, who; 'perehangecmight 
othery ite, (hei ingahi imſelf vogſuperſcial man 
in the practices of .the world) have piers. 
GAY PINES thag their out-ſſde. 

T bey were now entered into the deep time: 
of ent, and. could get ao fleſh; in their inne, 
W. nereupon fell out ae paſſage in There 
was ag 'Bayoge, an, hem of goats with their 

youhg ones, upon Which fight, the ſaid Sen 
b Greham tells the del, he woyld' | 
the kids, and d make tome (ky $1430 > 
—— 17 cloſe to cheir Cone Whictr the 
prince over hearing, Why Richard, - favs; he, 
do you think, yay may, practice 85 your old 
tricks again upon be l borders? Upon Which 
e gave the). goat -leard, good. 
Fee 11255 enen ms marguily ant. 
his ſervants, th. on foot, were chafing 
the kid about the ie Hack, the prince from harſe- 
2 e 58 the head with a FRA 
P. 0 2 [01007 31] | if 
Bayone, he count De Gramont,.. gover- 


28 keys; Rok, an exquißte no- 
4 rn 25 


N and ogen· 
bis tmin, 3 he 
thou m 53 men Muß more 
wog ther 8288 wrayed; yet h be let 
them courteouſly — And four days after 
this they arrived at _—_— being Wednef- 
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day the fifth of March. Having gone thus far, 
I ſhall not need to relate the affluence of young 
nobles and others from hence into Spain, after 
the voice of our prince's being there had been 
quickly noiſed, and at length believed”; fei- 
ther will it be neceſſary to conſider the arts of 
Rome, where now all engines were whetted 
(though by the divine bleſſing very vainly) 
when they had gotten a prince of Great Bri- 
4 upon catholic ground, as they uſe to 
it, | 1 | 
This, and the whole matter of negociation 
there, the open entertainments, the fecret 
working, the apprehenſion on both ſides, the 
appearance on, neither; and in ſum, all the 
circumſtances and reſpect of religion, and ſtate 
intermixed together in that commixture, Will 
better become a royal hiſtory, or à council- 
table, than a ſingle life. Vet we cannot omit 
ſome things which intetvened at * meeting 
of two Pleiades, not unlike that which, altro- 
logers call a conjunction of ee of no ve- 
ry benign aſpect the ane, to the other 5 the 
e of Buckingham, and the Conde 
d'Olivares. They had ſome ſharper and ſome 
milder differences, which. might eaſily hap- 
pen in ſuch an intervene of grandees, both 
vehement on the parts whict e Syed: 


But the moſt, remarkable Was upn ſuppoſition 
of. the Condes, that the marguils 520 inti- 


mated unto her ſome hopes of the priace's 
converſion ; which coming into debate, the 
marquiſs ſo roundly diſavowed this gilded 

| ream, 
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dream, as Olivares alledged he had given him 

La-Mentida, and thereupon forms à compli- 

ment to the prince himſelf; which Bucking- 

ham denying, and yet Olivares perſiſting in the 

{aid compliment, the marquis, though now in 

ſtrange hands, yet ſeeing, both his honour and 

the truth at ſtake, was not tender likewiſe to 

engage his life, but replied with ſome heat, 

that the Condes aſſeveration would force him 
to do that which he had not done before; for 

now he held himſelf tied in terms of a gentle- 

man, to maintain the contrary to his affirma- 

tive in any ſort whatſoever, This was the 

higheſt and-the harſheſt point'that occurred be- 

tween them; which that it went ſo far, was 

not the duke's fault; nor his fault neither 

(as it ſhould ſeem) that it went no farther, 

There was another memorable paſſage one day 

ef gentler quality, and yet eager enough. The 

Conde d'Qlvares told the marquiſs of a cer- 
tain flying | noiſe, that the prince did plot to 
| be ſecretly gone: to which te argu; gave 
| a well tempered anſwer, Fhat though love had 
made his highneſs ſteal out of his own-coun- 
. try, yet fear would never make him tun out of 
l Spain in other manner than ſhould become a 

, prince of his royal and generous virtues- 

In Spain they ſtayed near eight entire 
months, during all which times, who” but 
Buckingham lay at home under millions of 


4 maledictiops? Which yet, at the prince's ſafe 
wo arrival in the Weſt, did die; and'vanifly Bere 
4 and there into praiſes and: eulogies, according 


F 4. of to 


— — — — 
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dotbe conttary motiqne of) popular Waves 
And now, to ſum up the fruit of the journey, 
diſcourſes ran — among the cleareſt, ohſer- 


vers . dt was ſaid, that, the: prince 3 


. 5 out: any, imaginable ſtain of h 
by the fight,of Jargigh,courtsp ani be: 
vations ofthe different natures pf; pe e, and 


the rules of — — 
awakened his ſpirits, and corroborated his 


judgment, And as forthe marquiſa, there 
was note taken of two great additions Which 
he had gained ; Firſt, he was; returned with 


_ Increaſe! ot title, having there been made 


duke, by patent ſenthim, whieh'was:the high- 
eſt degree 'whereof an Engliſh ſubject could be 
capable. But the other was far greater, tho 
«loſer; for by ſo long and ſo private, and. ſo 
various D with a prince of >fuch 


excellent nature, he had now gotten, as at 
were two lives in bby own fortune and great- 


neſt; whereas other wiſe the eſtate: of a favou- 
riteſis but at beſt; a tengni at wills and rarely 
nit mitted. Buteoncerning the Spaniſh.com- 
ion, which in public condeit; was the main 

pe of the journey, that was left in great 


1385 hs and after ſome time utterly laid afide ; 


whichthrew the duke, amongſt ſree was, under 
genres. i Lodi gmon?t rhime) gh 

The moſt: part were apt to Helieve, chat he 
had brought down ſomeↄ deep diſtaſte from 
Spain; which;exaſperated[his,counſels ; neithel 
was e r ome other that e 


* 
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him not ultogether void of a litile ambition, 


to ſhew his power either to knit or diſſolve. 
Howſoever, the whole ſcene of affairs was 
changed from Spain to France; there how lay 
the proſpeRive, Mhich alteratiom being ge- 
nerally Iileed, and all alterations of flate being 
ever àttributed- to the powoerfulleſt under 
princes, "the" dake became ſuddenly and 
trangely gracious among the multitude, aud 
was even if 4 54 highly evalted; ſo as 


he did ſeem for a time to have overcome that 


natural incompatibility, Which, in the expe- 
rience of all ages, hath been noted between 
the vulgar and the ſovereign ſarour. Zut this 
was no möre than a mere bubble or blaſt, and, 
like an ephemeral fit of applauſe, as will ap- 
pear in the ſequel of bis liſmeeee. 


After his return from Spain, he was made 


lord wardet of the ciaq ue. ports, (&hich is, as 
it were, a ſecond admiralty) and ſteward like - 
wife of *the manourſof Hampton court. Dig- 
nities and offices ſtill gro ing of truſt or pro- 


fit'5 and the king now givingt not only out of 


benefieent diſpoſition, but a very habitual and 
con r med cuſt mw. zue d To 


One year, HN months, and to days after 
the joyful reception of the prince his ſon ſrom 
Spain, king James accompliſhed at Theobalds 
his own-daysofti earth. Under whom the 
duke fad um ablong contſeb of calm and 
ſmooth proſpetity i I. meun long, for the or- 
dinary life of favour; and the more notable, 
becauſe it had been without any viſible ecliꝑſe 

Sc or. 
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or wave in himſelf, amidſt divers variations in 
bt s Sf een: , 
The moſt important and preſſing care of a 
new and vigorous king, was his marriage, for 
an immediate eſtabliſhment of the royal line; 
wherein the duke having had an eſ ill hand, 
he was ſent to conduct hither the princeſs 
Henrietta Maria, youngeſt: daughter to the 
great Henry of Bourbon; of whom his ma- 
jeſty, as hath: been, ſaid, had an ambulato 
view in his travels. He was accompanied wi 
no peer but the earl of Montgomery. __ 
Now. this embaſly, though it had a private 
ſhew, being charged with more formality than 
matter (for all the eſſential conditions were 
before. concluded) could howſoever want no 
ornaments or brayery to adorn it. Among 
Which, it is worthy of a litttle remembrance, 
that the duke, one ſolemn day, gorgeouſly * 
clad in a ſuit all over ſpread with diamonds, 
and having loſt Oe of them of good value, 
perchance as he might be dancing, after his 
manner, with lofty. motion, it was ſtrangely 
- recovered. again the next morning in a court 


* 
— 


UW full of pages: ſuch a diligent attendant was 
ö l fortune every where, both abroad and at 
11 home. S 

bl After this fair diſcharge, all civil honours 


it having ſhowered on him before, there now fell 

| h out great 6ccaſions to draw forth his ſpirits in- 
; to action; a breach firſt with Spain, and not 

long after with France itſelf, notwitſtanding 

ſo trait an affinity ſo lately treated with the 
one, and actually accompliſhed. with the other: 
: as 
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if, indeed, according to that pleaſant r maxim 

of fate, kingdows were never married.” This 

muſt of neceflity involve the duke in buſineſs 

enough to have overſer à leſſer veſſel, bein 0 
the next . undet the cawh of "PU 


and ſhi 
Bar ke aged Wit, "th east thoſe 
oyertures { A5 ic, employment: for, at the 
parliament at Oxford, Ris youth and want of 
experience in maxitime ſervice had fomewhat 
been ſkrewdly touched, even before the fluices 
and flood-gates of popular liberty were yet ſet 

en; fo, as by wipe out that objection, he 
did now main by attend his charge, by his ma- 
jeſty's untroubled and ferene combnands, even 
in a tempeſtüdus time. | | 

Now the men fell a rabbi; of en 
which a great while had lain ord d ; the ma- 
gazines of munition were viewed; the officers 
of remains called to account; frequent edun- 
cils of War, as many private conferences with 
expert ſeamen ; a fleet in preparation for ſome 
attempt upon Spain; 5 the duke himſelf petfan- 
ally emplo ec to the ſtates-gereral ;- and with 
bim 1 in full commiſſion, the earl of 
Holland, a peer- both of fingulat grace and 
ſolidity, and of all fweet and (erviceal virtue 
for public uſe, 

Theſe two nobles," after a Eavigetoii pat. 
ſage from Harwich, wherein” three of their 
ſhips were Mnderet, arrived the fifth. day at 
the Hague in Holland. Here they were to 
enter a treaty, both with the ſtates themſelves, 

F 6 and 
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an with. the miniſters, of flivexs allied and cons 
8 erate ptinces, about a common diwerſton 
the recovery, of the, palatiagts! where” the 
a e e dowry: had been raviſtied by 
. maß gag 1 ed with Spuniſh fes- 
: Fol EVIL Seen datkces 


Fans Im . 
ce but power or S 
57 2727 . 


1 8 ft were chr on e noble 
71. i 
) aft w' e duke during this employment: 
There was a col of certain rate manu - 
ſc}ipts, * PRE Fame on Artabick; and 
Gughe 1 Ms he Pane the dili- 
gence £ Eo pentns, the m excellent linguiſt. 
Erb 50 1e — the ſaid 
nd Mere upon ſale to the Jeſuits at 
Noa , "Fave ſh chapmen of ſuch: ware”: 
_ whereg duke getting knowledge; by his 
wehe n eee, defer. Maſon 
interyer 2 dae. 
them, 


8 


, 2 
50 bouf | ty Ins charity ;. the more lauda- 


ble by bei ing out of his natural element: Theſe 
were. -they y TN after his death were ag no- 
bly 0 as they had been bought to the 

| univerſity | of Cam ridges, by the dutcheſs dow- 
| ger, as Pooh. i; tbe under ſtogd, dhe afore- 
fad doktor her huſband A (intention; 
who had'a HENS likewiſe to raiſe in the ſaid 
ur iverſity, 5 he was chancellor, a fair 
caſe. for ſuch monuments, and to furniſtrit with. 


GAROHKGE VIULTEIS. rog 
other choice:eolleftions' from n at his 
own charger 0107 r 
Due aforeſaid negotia don, though led. 
euted!{ with heat and _—_ appearance of 
wer yore bc eee "before. the 
duke's return; att then 4 Frog e met no 
good mews ofithe Oadfz attem I dhe pre- 
1 — 
ſollicitude, ex officio, yet it principally failed, 

as was thought, by late ſetting out, and by 
ſome comruriety of er at ſei ; whereby 
the particalur"defigirrook vent before band; a 
point: har dvordable® in np noiſe; 
eſpecially Where Ahe Yi 1 to all 
eee een ANA 4 
ongwaftorthis; the king,” pond ng in 
his wibm the weight of His foreign alfair 
found it fit to cal & Aparlidment Tg min. 
ſter. d Thi war tag fp fR heb ohe ere ap- 
peared! a:fadden and matvellbus con 


the doke'seaſe, from the mpſt exalted (as he 
had been both friandther parHamemtiaiſdin come 
mon voiee before): to tie môſt de pre now; 


as if his condition had of no me» 
diocrities:” and ic could not but trouble him 
the more, by happening When he was fo freſhly 
returned out of "the 3 rovinces, 
out of a meritorus employment in his in ward 
conceit and hope? Wick being the ſingle 
example that Of abnats hive yielded, from 
the time of William de la Pool, duke of Suf⸗- 
folk,, under Henry VI. of ſuch a * 
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af two extremes, within ſo ſſlort a time, by, 
moſt of the ſame commenders and diſprovers. 


This ſtrange phænomenon began from a 
travelled doctor of phyſic, of bald ſpirit and 
of able elocution ; who, being returned one of 
the burgeſſes, Which was not ordinary in one 
of his coat, fell, by a metapharical alluſi 

tranſlated from his on faculty, to propou 

the duke!s as a main cauſe of many infirmities 
in the ſtate, or near that pu E being ſure 
enough of ſeconds, aſter the firſt onſet, in the 
lower houſe. As: for any cloſe; intelligence 
that they had before-hand with ſome in the 


| higher, though that likewiſe as ſaid, there 
Wants ground to affirm, or believe, it more 


than à general. conceit'; which perhaps might 
run of the working of envy amongſt thoſd 
that were neareſt the ohject, Which we ſec {a 
familiar, both in natural and moral cauſes. 

The duke's anſwers to his ap ments, 
in number thirteen; were very, diligently and 
civilly couched; and, though his heart was 
big, yet they all ſavour of an humble ſpirits 


one way, equitable confideratigns, which. could 


not but poffeſs every vulgar conceit, and ſome 
what allay the whole matter; that, in the 
bolting and ſifting of near fourteen yeaus of 
ſuch power and favour, all that came out 
could not be expected to be pure, and white, 
and fine meal; but muſt needs have withal 
among it a certain mixture of padar and branz 
in this lower age of human fragility. How) 

| | * ſoe ver 


I 
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ſaever this tempeſt did only ſhake and not 
rent his ſails: for his majeſty,” .confidering; 
that almoſt all his appeachments. were' without 
the compaſs of his own reign ; and, more- 
over, that nothing alledged againſt him had; 
or could be, proved by oath, according to the 
conſtitution of the-houſe of commons ; which 
the duke himſelf did not 2 in the preface 
of his anſwers: and, laſtly, having had ſuch 
experience of his fidelity, and obſervance 
abroad, where he was chief in truſt, and in 
the participation of all hazards, found himſelf 
engaged in honour, and in the ſenſe of his own 
natural goodneſs, to ſupport him at home ſtam 
any further grace} wha too dear buynhis 
higheſt teſtimonies: ers important i 
* jews whereof the truth is beſt —— his 
majeſty while he was/prince, ' 1: hs 24 

The ſummer following this parliament, af. 
ter an embarque of our trading ſhips in the 
river of Bourdeaux, and other points af ſove- 
reign affront, there ſuceeeded the action of 
Rheez; wherein the duke was perſonally em- 
ployed on either element, both as admiral 
and general, with hope in that ſervice to re- 
cover the public good will, which he ſaw, by 
his own example, might quickly be won and 
loſt, This action found more honourable cen- 
ſure, even from ſome of the French writers, 
than it had generally amongſt ourſelves at 
home: as, touching the duke's own deport- 

ment in that iſland, there was matter of lory 
and grief ſo equally diſtributed on both des 
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as if Fortiins had meant che Mold quiekly'be 
friends again, © WO 
The duke*s ' cartiage was” ſurely” 'noble 
throughout. To the gentlemen,” of fait fe- 
PR] "bountiful to the ſoldier, Accörding to- 
ecial value which he fpied ima 


A der ant careful of thoſe that wette butt of 


unqbeſtionable courage In himſelf,” and rather 
fearful of fume than danger: In his coùnte- 
nance, which is the part that all eyes interpret, 


no open alteration, even after the fuccours 


whith he expected did fall him ; but the1eſs 
he fee Made, the more it wrought in- 
trinfica according to the nature of ſuppteſſed 
paſſions * "for certain” it is, that, 4 is often 
meg Tecretaty, Dr. 'Maſort; whom Pe laid 
in a pallet near ien for natüral ventilation 
of his thoughts, be would, in che abſence of 
all other ears and eyes, break — by bitter 
and 9 irrüptions, „That 
F diſparchles to divers or the 
eat büftheft of a fle 1 an 102% 6 * a 
A Tretty, f fpeäte, 
in Mis h. 20 
Es did not fo much Wer his tepoſe; a 
4 © endlit, That ſome at home, eodef bit * 
jelty, of whom” he po wel d. defefved; were 
. 101 2 
5 he cold not take the 


4 Of! Nei” two“ 


ond, Br Would! Hake the ter düt, in the 
: general town, he maintained a ſeizure and 
Poſſeſflon of the whole three months and eigh- 
deen days; and, at the firſt deſcent on I 
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he was not immured with a e but 
be did countenance the landing in his long- 
boat; Where ſucceęded ſuch. a defeat "of — 
two hundred horſe, (and, theſe nat, by his 
gueſs, maunted in haſte, but tbe moſt part 
geutlemen of. 7 15250 * reſolution) ſe- 
conded, an 5 wo, tho foot,.. as all cir- 
cumſtances well AN on either ſide, may 
ſurely, endure a companifon with any of the 
braveſt impreſſions in antient time. 

In Li iſſue of the whole 8 he ſeems 
charged in opinion with improvi- 
dent conſcience, haying of that with 
him to. F erer ob much from a 
court Where Fortune had never ee e him. 
Beſides, fs Nach yet but rude 
in the profe N tough. greedy of 
| honour, 23-44 —— the cauſes / 

At his return 40 Plymouth,” a range aceb: 
dent 4 him; perchance not, ſo worthy of 
memory "fas itſelt, Wor chat it {cemeth to 
N a 14 5 Þx6ſu de to his fingl period. 

op kits eman of rye honour; 
and of vigilan aſfettions for his ftiend, ſent 
to the, duke, in all expedition, an expreſs 
meſſenger, with... adviſement, to aſſure his 
own perſon þy.declining the ordinary road to 
1 for, that he had, credible intelli- 
gence: of a. plot againſt his life, to be put in 
execution upon him 15 dit fd Journey towards 
the COURTS: » £3 3.6 

The duke meeting the meſſenger on the 
way, read the 3 and ſmothering it in his 


be 
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pocket, without the leaſt imaginable appre- 
henfion, rode forward, his. company being, 
about that time, not above ſeven or eight in 
number, and thoſe no otherwiſe provided 
for their defence than with ordinary ſwords. 
After this, the duke had advanced three 
miles before he met with an old woman, near 
a town in the road, who demanded; Whether 
the duke were in the company? and bewraying 
ſome eſpecial occaſion to be brought to him, 
was led to his horſe- ſide; where ſne told him, 
that, in the very next town Where he was to 
E ſhe had heard ſome deſperate men yow 
his death; and thereupon would have directed 
him about by a ſurer u yx. 
This old woman's call acceſs, joined with 
that deliberate advertiſement which he had 
before from his noble friend, moved him to 
participate both, the tenour of the ſaid leiter, 
and all the cireumſtances, with bis company; 
who were jointly upon conſent that the woman 
had adviſed him well. Notwithſtanding all 
which importunity, he reſolved not to wave 
his way upon this reaſon, perhaps mote ge- 
nerous than provident, that if, as he ſaid, be 
ſhould but once, by ſuch a. diverſion, make 
his enemy believe he were afraid of danger, 
he ſhould never live without. 
HFerenpon his young nephew, lord yiſcount 
Fielding, being then in his company, out of a 
noble ſpirit, beſought him, that he would, 
at leaſt, honour him with his coat and blue 
ribbon, thorough the town, pleading his un- 


cle's 
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cle's life, whereupon a the property. of his 
whole family; was of all things under Heaven, 
the moſt precious unto him; and - 9 
ſo to geſture and muffle up himſelf in his hood, 
as the duke's manner was to ride in cold wea- 
ther, that none ſhould diſcern him from him; 
and ſo he ſhould be at the more liberty for his 
own defence. At which ſweet propoſition, 
the duke caught him in his arms, and kiſſed 
him; yet would not, as he ſaid, accept of 
ſuch an offer from a nephew, whoſe life he. 
tendered as much as himſelf ; and fo liberally * 
rewarded the poor creature for her good will, 
After ſome ſhort directions to his company, 
how they ſhould carry themſelves, he rode on 
without perturbation of his mind. He. was 
no ſooner entered into the town, but a ſcam- 
ling ſoldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he 
thought was in a begging, or (perchance ſame- 
what worſe) in a drunken faſhyon ; yet a gen- 
tleman of his train that rode a pretty diſtance 
behind him, conceiving by che premiſes it 
might be a beginning of ſame. miſchievous in- 
tent, ſpurred up his horſe, and with a violent 
ruſh ſevered him from the duke, who. with the 
reſt went on quickly through the town : neither 
was there any- further enquiry into that prac- 
tice, the duke, peradventure,: thinking it wiſ- 
dom not to reſent diſcontentments too deep. 
At his return «to the court he found na 
change in faces, but ſmothered myrmurings 
for the loſs of ſo many gallant gentlemen ; 
againſt which his friends did oppoſe in their 
| . diſcourſes 
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diſcourſes the chante of War, togeth ther, \ with 
gentle ExpeQation for Want of Tu ſupp! 155 fi 
ut after the complaints 1d 

the unſortun ate Alas Rhee, the dike 17 
fell more and more iu o uy thou *he'm ma 
of people, whoſe judgments art offHItec en 
ciled with, good Far rn 8 
ly that he muſt abroad again to Fektifz, his 
beſt endeavour "under the public” ſervice, his 
own ,reputation,” Whereupon "new p 5907 
tives were in hand; e e ay epoch 25 [ 
the former beaten at ſea "the" mean 
whale, he was not comin ee bay oh 5 
to caſt an eye he wa 5 
ſuch as, Hard Leeb of prinripal credit in We 
lower houſe of parliament; applyin e | 
or ſubdufting from that part \ where he knew 
**amidft. Yo. 
thoughts, be was ſurpriſec with u fatal firoke, - 


written in the black book of ga e 117 
. 


There was a younger bibther, 
tune, horn in the county ef Süffolk, Þy: 
ohn Felton, by nature of à Heep, me Heng 
„Aſilent, and gloomy conſtitution, but blek 
e alive way of a ſoldier; and” thereby. 
raiſed to "the place of liedtenant to a company 7 


of foot, in the regiment of Sir James Ratiſey. 


This was the man that cloſely within . 
had congeived che: duke's death. Bit what 
may have been the immediate of preaceRt"m6-" eg 
tive of that felonious"conteprigd, ig even Vet 
in the clouds. E219 rade 11G , 
m1 . | 
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It was ſaid at firft, that he had been ſtang 
with a denial of his captain's place who died 
in England; whereot thus much indeed is 
true, Wo the duke, before he would inveſt 
him in the ſaid place, adviſing firſt" (as bis 
manner was) with his colonel. he ſound him 
to Wield far, one, Powel, his oww lieutenant, 
a gentleman of extraordinary valour, and ac- 
cording to military cuſtom, the place was 
good, that the Porter of the colonels com- 

pany might well. pretend to the next vacant 
captainſhip, under the ſame regiment. Which 
Felton acknowledged to be in itſelf very uſual 
and equitable, besides the ſpecial merit of the 
perſon, © So as the aforeſaid conceit of ſome 
rancour harboured upon this denial had no true 

round, There was another imagination; that 
bern knight of the ſame county (whom 
the Joke bad Jately taken into ſome good de- 
bees of favour) and the ſaid. Felton, there had 

een ancient, quarrels, not yet well healed, 
which might perhaps die feſtering in his breaſt, 
and by a certain iaflamation produce this ef- 
ſect. But chat carries ſmall: probability, that 
Felton Would fo, deface his awn act, as 
make the duke no more than an oblique ſa- 
crifice to the Fomes of, his private revenge up- 
on a third perſon. 11 40 1010297 2. u KATY 

Therefore the truth is, that, either to honeſt 
a deed After it as dene, or to lumber" his 
conſcience 15 the doing che ſtudied other ins 
centives, a ere hours before his - 
execution, to Sir Richard Greſham, two only 
| | inducements 
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 Inducements thereof. The firſt, as he made 
it in order, was-a'certain” libellous bock, writ- 
ten by one Eggleſtone, a Scottiſh phyſician, 
which made the duke one of the fouleſt mon- 
ſters upon earth; and indeed, unworthy not 
only of life in a Chriſtian ecurt, and under ſo 
virtuous a king, but of any toom within the 
bounds of humanity, if Ws prodigious pre- 
dictions had the leaſt ſemblance of truth. The 
ſecond was, the remonſtrance itſelf of the lower 
houſe of parliament againſt him, which per- 
chance, he thought the faireſt cover, ſo he put 
in the ſecond place. Whatſoever were the true 
motives; which none can determine but the 
prince of darkneſs itſelf, he did thus proſecute 
the effect. . 991759 
In a by-cutler's ſhop on Tower-hill, he 
bought a ren-penny knife, and the ſheath 
thereof he ſewed to the lining of his pocket, 
that he might at any moment draw forth the 
blade alone with one hand, for he had 
muimed the other. This done, he made 
ſhift, partly as it is ſaid, on horſeback, 
and partly on foot, to get to Portſmouth, 
for he was indigent and low in money, which 
perhaps might have a little edged his deſpe- 
ration. At Portſmoath on Saturday, being 
the twenty-third of Auguſt of that current 
1 year, he preſſed without any ſuſpieion in ſuch 
1 a time of ſo many pretenders to employment, 
Wh into an inward chamber, where the duke was 
. at breakfaſt (the laſt of his repaſts in this 
world) aceompanied with men of quality and 
action, with monſieur de Soubes, and Sir 
Thomas 
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Thomas Fryer. And there, a little before the 
duke's riſing from the table, be went and 
ſtood oneting till he ſhould, paſs. through a 
kind of lobby, between that room and the 
next, where were divers attending him. To- 
wards which paiſage, as I cunceive, ſumewhat 
darker than the chamber which he + ſl 
while the duke came, with Sir Thomas F | 
cloſe at his ear, in the very moment as the 2 

knight withdrew himſelf from the duke, this 
aſſaſſin gave him, with a back blow, a deep 


_ wound in his deſt fide; leaving the knife in his 


body; which the duke himſelf pulling out, 
on a ſudden. effuſion of ſpirits, he ſunk. down 
under the table in the next room, and immedi- 
ately expired. 

Certain it is, that ſome good while before, 
Sir Clement Throgmorton, à gentleman. then 
living, of grave judgment, had in a private 
conference adviſed him to wear a privy coat, 
whoſe countil the duke received very xindly; 
but gave him tbis anſwer, That againſt any 
popular ſury, a, ſhirt of mail be but a 
filly defence; and for any ſingle man's aſſault, 
he took himſelf or SW ARE So dark 
is deſtiny. 22 

One thing in this enormes edi, is 
beyond all wonder: That within the ſpace 
of not many minutes after the fall of the body, 
and removal thereof into the ſirſt roam, there 
was not a living creature in either of the cham- 
bers, not more than if it had lain in the ſands 
of Æthiopia; whereas commonly, in ſuch 
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and children; At which v at hi 
eountenance in the 
lord biſhop” 
the freedom to ; 
10 in His mind: * "No; re- 
plied the duke, Dut 1 Wan — 2 | 
may kill me as well us another mn. | 

The very day before be ws — Irp 
ſome indilpefition” of body; the 
pleaſed to give m e hondurof 4 wry 
found him „ where, and 2 


majeſty? 
unuſual 
ſort his batl as" 

ſoul had 9 he ſhould fe them no more. 
hich infuſſons towatds" fat} ends, act been 
obſerved by ſome ION n 


ty. 287 3 0 


unto all the while ſhe was a — 
ſhe bedewed the paper w h¹¹ M N e 
ter a moſt bitter paſſion (whereof ſhe could 
yield no reaſon,” but bother 
was to be gone) the 
Her ſaid letter ended 
your happy return, w look at with 
great cloud over hy head; too heavy for 1 
E heart to bear /withoor torment; but 1 
hope the great God ef win 
you.“ (SI 638.1 


Vor. v. 1 : 
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The day following, the biſbop of Ely, her 
devoted friend, Who was thought the fitteſt 
preparer of ber mind to receive boch a dole 
accident, . came to viſit her; but hearing ſhe 
was at reſt, he attended till the mould awake 
| of herſelf, which ſhe did with the affrightment 
Fa "dream, Her brother ſeemed to pals 
through a field with her, in her coach ; where 

Bearing a ſudden ſhout of the people, and aſk- 

ing the reaſon, it was anſwered to have been 

or joy that the duke of Buckingham was ſick, 

Which natural impreflion ſbe ſcarce had re- 

lated unto her gentlewoman, before the bi- 

ſhop was, entered. 1 her bed- chamber for a 
' choſen meſſenger of the' duke's death. 

„But the molt remarkable inſtarice of all is 
he famous ſtory, of che apparition, which we 
aye from lord Clarendon. _ * 
There was an officer in the king's ward robe 

in Windſor Caſtle, of a good reputation for 

honelty and diſcretion, and then about the age 
of tity years or more, - 
This man had in his youth been bred in a 
ſchool in the pariſh where Sir George Villiers, 
| the father of the duke, lived, and had been 
4 N in that ſeaſon of 
| his age by the ſaid. Sir George, whom after-- 
i wards he never ſaw. | 7s 
5 About fix months before the miſerable end 
j ef the duke of Buckingham, about midnight, 
this man being in his bed at Windſor, where 
his office was, and in very good health, there 
appeared. to him on the fide of his bed, 3 * 
| 0 


* 


„ IEEE 


time, Wherher he remembered; him, and hav- 
ing in that time called 40 his memory the pre- 


not, gare him very ſevere veprehenſons, told 
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of 2-veny venerable aſpfch hd. kat ay; gur 


tains, of his bed and e i 
aſked biowiffhs knew h e 31375 


e 


— of Sic, George Vilhersziand theewery 
cloaths he afed to wear, in which:;atithatitime 
he ſemed to be. babited g, Dee e mat 
that he thought him to be that herſon g hette 

plicd, he was in the ziglu that; he; was the 
— and that he expected af ſatvice from 
him, which wvas, ihat he ſhould(ga from bm, 
to his ſon che duke of, Buckingham, and tell 
him, if he did nt Fit, ; tate 


himſelf to the people, or ar least tal abutg c 
extreme: malice: which they had againff bim, 
he would be ber ed dut-2p7 hf 
times. © 7 4 IT: = ob $2 ASHE! 
. + After this diſcourſe bediſap 
poor man {ifhe hod. been ur cl waking) Nept 
very well till morning, new; ee 
this to eee 
Wie. (. Ai er $5 nb 
— or-ſhconty-aſters thadgme 
perſon appeared ta him again, in- che ſame 
place, and aboutahe. fame cim of. che night, 
with an aſpect. a litile mor ſevore than before; 
and aſked him, achetherdhe had, done as he 
had required of hien and perceiving he had ä 


0 


him he expected more compliance from him, 
2 and 
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and that if kn-did-not:pirforms: his:commands; 


he ſhould enjoy no peace of mind; but 
ſliduld always To b e upon 


which he promiſed him to obey. But the 


next morning waking out of a good ſteep, 
thoagh *he was 5 ed with 
the lively ation of all particulars to 


his memory, he was ſtill willing to perſuade 
himſelf” that he had only dreamed, and con- 
ſidered that he was a perſon at ſuch a diſtance 
from the duke, that he knew not how to find 
out any admiſſion to his preſence, much leſs 
had any chope to be believed in what he 
ſhould ſay/; ſo with great trouble and unquieta 
neſs he ſpent ſome time in thinking what he 
ſnould do: and im he- and reſolved to do no- 
thing in the matter 
I he ſame perſoꝶ appeared to him the third 
timè with a terrible countenance and bitterly 
reproaehing him for not performing what he 
had promiſed ta des The poor man had, 
by this time, recovered to tell 
bim, that in truth he had deferred the exec 
tion of his commands, upon tonſidering how 
difficult a thing it would be. for him to get 
any acceſs to the duke, devieg intance - 
with no perſon about him ;\and if he ſhould 
obtain admiſſion to him, he -ſhpnld never be 
able to perſuade him that he was ſent in ſuch 
à manner; that he ſhould atleaſt be thought 
10 be mad, or to be ſet on and employed by 
his own, or the malice bf other men to - 
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che duke; and. ſo he ſhould be ſure to be un- 
done en 48 IB TRE. 58 
The perſon replied, as he had dene before, 
that he ſhould never find reſt till he ſhould 

rform what he had required, and therefore 
be were better to diſpatch it; that the agceſa 
to his fon; was lenowyn to be yery: eaſy; and 
that few men Waited long for him 3 and for 
the gaining him credit he would tell him tw] 
or — particulars, which be charged him 
never to mention to any perſon living but: to 
the duke himſelf; and he ſhould no ſooner 
22 them but he ſhould believe all che reft 
e ſhould ſay z and ſorrepeating his threats, he 
left him. „ dit e met Here Trot Ic an 
In the morning the poor man, more con - 
firmed by the laſt ap -made his jour- 
ney to London, where the court then was; 
he was very well known to Sir Ralph Freeman, 
one of the maſters of requeſts, who had mars 
ried a lady that was nearly allied to the 
duke, and was himſelf well-received by him: 
to him this man went, and though the did nor 


rhe 4) 
had of the 


much to ſay to him, and of ſuck a nature as 
47 5 eg would 
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would require; much; privacy, 98 awe timp 


ang, Patience in the hearing. 


Sir Ralph promiſed he would: ſpeak: firſt 
128 e pr 009 tay he ſhould 
unde is re z aud, accordingly, 

tae, Arty opportunity he did inform him of 
che reputation and honeſty * wan, and 
then what he deſired, a * knew of 
ths: matter. Nd . i: $444 6M l at -$RQ 361 
+ Lhe duke, according, tohis aha] openneſs 
— condeſcention, told bim, that he was the 
next day early to hunt with: the king; tbat 
his; horſes: ſhould. attend him at -Lambeths 
Bridge, whene be. ould. land b ive of the 
Clock Ja the morning; and if the- man at- 
tende o himthere at hat hour, he would 
_ and peak wüöchchimm as long as od uld be 


aſſes : ry ay fs ft AVLAN SQ, "I 
Sin Ralph ed abe man wich him the 
next morning⸗ andi ppeſe ated himſto the duo 
at his danding. whoecgived: him, gbartcoully, 
and, waiked,abge; in epnference mr an haar; 
none but eee eee that hour 
in. hat place 3 nd, te and Sir Ralph at ſucn 
a diſtanee; that the Sd nat hear a words 
though. the: dike ſometimes oke loud, ard 
with great emotion, which dir Ralph the more 


' ealilyoblerveg asd petetvęd. Veczube he kept 


bis eyes; always fed upon the. duk {Fes 


procured the conference upon omen be 


kN s extruN if 1154 1990 


he man told ham in his * the 
water, that when he GERI OPS ol par 1 * 
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lars Which were to gain him credit (the ſub-" 
ſtance whereof he Fa he durſt nat impart 
unto him) the duke's colour changed, and 
he ſwore he could come at thx know- 
ledge only by the devil, for thatthoſe, partt- 
calars were only known to himſelf and to one 
perſon more, who he Was ſure would never 
ſpeak of it. | man 

„The duke parſued his purpoſes of Hüntigg, 
but was obſerved to ride all the morhing Wim 


«ear penfivent(s and in deep thoughts, Wich. 


vat any delight in che extrcite he Was pou + 
and before the morning Was ſpent, fest th& 
held, and alighted at his mother's Todping>"ty 
Whitehall, Wich hom he was ſhut up G7 hd 
ſpace of rwo or three hours ; the noſe et 
diſcourſe frequently testi the ears of t 
who attended. in the next roqms. Aud. : Wen 
the duke left her, his cqüdtenanck 8 peared 
fall of trouble, with a Mixture of Ager -A 
countenance that was never before dbferdeq 
him in ary tonverfation” wirt her, towards 
whom he fad à profound rererente; and tl 
countefs , herſelf (for thou ihe we mee 
to a private gentleman, Sir Thomas Comp ton, 
ſhe had been created cdufteſs of Buching- 
bam ſhortly after ber ſoh had affumed th; 
title) was at the duke's leaving het found _ 
overwhelmed in tears, and in the Higheſt agony 
imaginable, CDs. th : 1 
Whatever there was of all this, it is a aoto- 
rious truth, that when the news of the dukes 
murder (which happened within a few months 


G 4 af ter) 
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aſter) was brought to his mother, the, ſeeped 
not ĩn the leaſt 1 ae: wah ſurpriſed, bat received 
it as ſhe had ir; nor did ir,” N 
. expreſs fuch-a.d degree of ſprrow as was pe 
ed. n a mother for de lc of 1 Ft | 
my fon.” * 24 3v 5 5 Yi 1. 5 120 
This fiery 5 2s KW ben Woolly Mile Gr. 
| ennſlandil difference by. ſeveral 'cofifiderthle 
authors, who all — w agree in the nivk 
material parts of it. 
Fame, though with me pitraty,: 85 
that the ſecret token was ah inceftuous breach 
of modeſty between the duke: and à certain 
lady too nearly related to him, which it für- 
priſed the duke to bear of; and” that as he 
— he had reaſons to be ſurę the 
lady would not tell it of herſelf, ſo he thought 
none but the devil could tell it beſides her; 
and this aſtoniſhed him, ſo that he was very 
far fyom receiving the ny: fightly, or laugh- 
ing at his meſſage. 
He took e yours and (two 
months before. his. death, the lady Catherine 
Manners, heir to the noble houſe of 
Rutland, who, beſides a ſolid addition to his 
 effate, brought him three ſons and a daughter, 
called the lady Mary, his firſt born; his eldeſt 
ſon died at — before his journey to Rheez; 
and his third, the lord Francis, was born after 
his father's death; ſo as neither his firſt nor 
| | his laſt were participant of any ſenſe of his 
0 5 pusfortunes or felicities: his ond fon, now 2 
* e 


eg vtheith he, * 


duke. Chl ham. was born 

1 —— S 
reed pledges, and a0 Rappe 5 
1 eg able Wen np ud mind, 

oved her dearly, and well exprtfied his 

love in gpg. 1d e of (no ſanulation 
towards. 7: „bequesthing | hens all ibis 
ma 1pg: der; natural life and a 
power to dif ſe of has whale perl fate, 


n N t of hig lass in 

1 2 5 — - and, hs Ar hp 

A. Mfeougt, - 

ther an garl 30 ffir Bderandst — — 
brother on 1 — 


— (Call. it how; you! wall) — 
Bp as yy 2 $0 the prefideatihupg where 
he lived ngular aſtimatian fr. ibi gadice 
un big * — rhe much ige 
0 fo of 8. vans, > . rgotieraio r 
did 12008 rel ious av cat gand 
noble diſpaſtion) din nun ebdbis bbhour. 
The eldeſt of abe eng andibeidoforthe 
name, Was amade © ; v2 butrabſtahfed 
from court. enjoying perks r 
„ in —.— 1d I's . 
5 e left his er count patent ; 
her own perſon, whebiwasanew leading 
- ample, gion before ſomtwhat, tare; fidce the. 


days of teen! Mary Mis filter — 
(that right eharathenof-2>gan lady) he md 
hu — e queen g E⁰ Mf 
ter a ge of ſome French in her court 


G 5 chat 


/ 
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cat were £6 fetutnz tec het into three fcb 
places of hehdur an ttb. 1 20 
In ſpoft, not to ih on 7 anidhlar 
branc k of toe; private p vet wy he teft 4- i 
his . entire blood, 
een of 82 8 of Fe 64" Blas 
mont; withinany neat degree, cither — 
' with peers of che realm actually 7 2 12 
with ears ſons and Irs ; br. A leaſt 
An, or deftors of 'givin Fand of plenti- 
fol. condition: he did hot much ſtrengthen 
Eis on 1 in court,” bat Mood there 
on bis on feet, for the truth i is, the moſt of 
is allies rather leaned upon him; than ſhoar- 
ed him up. lis familiar ſervants, either 
about his perſon⸗ A. ordinary Ateridance, or 
about his affairs Gf ſtate, as his ſecretafies; 
or of office; as lis ſteward driof: law, as that 
worthy; kjtipht whom: he 7 K uſed to ſol leit 


nis eauſes 3, he leſt all, both in good fortune, 

and, which is woe, e ee n 

e eee 
"319ttrr be 16 — R113 10 ade by 
er T0 Va bd A 5 $13.10 0 RY by 
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TE. Weerwa En was the fon 
joe entworth, batonet, 
and Ann“, daughter and heir to Sir Robert 
Atkins of Sowell, in the county of Glouceſter, 
knight; and was born on the thirteenth of 
April 1593, feven minutes after three in the 
afternoon: the famous Lilly, Who calculated 
his nativity, having laid down aſtrological 
reaſons for his violent death. 
- He was a perfon of moſt extrabeWttary: at- 
compliſnments, which ratfed him to very ſig 
nal honours and preferments- He at firſt 
tinguiſhed himfelf amongſt the kiyg's:op- 
— for which reaſon ne was, in the year 
1625, made ſheriff of Yorkſhire; to prevent 
his being choſen member 6 pMliament,” In 
1626, he was put ig confitement for te ſuing 
to contribute to the loan then ede Hy 
Charles I. In the parliametrt, in 1627 he 
ſignalized himſelf as z patriot, uport oecafion df 
e inquiry made into the grievanees of the 
nation by the commons. Ihe abuſes which 
they took into conſideration, were billetting ef 
ſoldiers, loans by benevolenee end privy-frals, 
3 of- * 1 


© oma * 4. 
—— — — K — 
- 4 


-. "herd 


king „and ingratiatin 
7 rap oy the 
41 . 
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"denial of. releaſe upon a habeas corpus ; and, 
- amongſt many es made upon this occa- 

"Kon, none were taken more notice of tha 

that made by Sir Thomas Wentworth — 
the government. But. he obſerved that 1 
things were not to bei to the ki 
Be rt. .whe.þ form ed the to po 
"ſtretching prerogative beyond its ue 
bounds. They have brought the crown in- 
to greater want than ever, ſaid he, by 
— ating. the revenues: and can the ſhep- 
be thus * aud the ſheep not ſcat- 
tered?, They have; introduced a-privy-coun- 
Lil, raviſhing at once the {pheres of all ancient 
| 1 188 without either 
bail or band. have taken from us, 
what? What bl y ? Indeed, What have 
they left us? All means of, ſupplying the 
rere deaf ourſeves - with him, 

| property 


e 7 up the root of 


este then 
not but be ſenfible 


15 has., —.— 1. be highly 
: Tots al On if he could gain him to his 
_ Aide, He endeavoured. it therefore, after, or 


perhaps before, the diſſolution of the — 
"ment, and ſacceeded; ſo well, that Wentworth, 
Ns became gore the pany 
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Jord-lieutenant ofAteland, he had no other view 
bur to ſtretch the preropative-royal, and in- 
creaſe the king's revenues. His, proud and 
haughty carriage had given no leſs offence to 
li the public than his aQions; whereby he ſtrove 
1 to eſtabliſn an arbitrary power. He was there- 
ly fore the firſt among thoſe who paſſed for the 
if Authors of the grievances upon whom the 
i eee e e © 
On the eleventh of November, eight days 
after the opening of the parliament, Mr. Pym 
Having defired and obtained his defire of the 
1 commons, that the doors of the houſe might 
Jt be locked, and the outward room cleated of 
[i frangers, informed them, that there were ſeve- 
tal complaints againſt the earl of Strafford, | 
which gave juſt grounds to accuſe him of high 
treaſon. The houfe having recelved this in- 
formation, immediately appointed a committee | 
of ſeven, who withdrew 1nto another room, 1 
and conferring together, reported ſhortly af- $ 
ter, that it was their opinion, there was juſt 
cauſe to impeach the earl of Strafford; Then 
Mr. Pym was ordered to to the houſe of 
. lords, and accufe the earl of high treafon, in 
tte name of the commons. He had orders 
W alſo to tell the lords, that the commons would, 
1 in due time, produce the articles of accuſation, 
s and deſired that the aceuſed might, till then, 
| be put in ſafe cuſtody. The earl of Strafford 
had that very day quitted the army, and taken 
Mis place. in the houſe of lords. He had been 


- appriſed before he left the army that à deſtgn 
8 WAS 


* 
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was formed to attack him: but, whether 
through pride, or a perſuaſion that, having 
done nothing without the king's authority, he 
was ſecure, Je flighted the 5 and would 
be preſent in the. parliament. Indeed, eſome 
months before; the king's protection was more 
than ſufficient to ſereen him from all danger; 
but the face of affairs was changed, and it 

+ ſeems ſurpriſing that a perſon of fo excellent 
an underſtanding, eduld imagine, that the 
x king was able to protect him at ſuch a junc- 
ture, 

No ober had the commons Wen che 
earl, but the lords committed him to the cuf- 
tody of the black · rod, and fome days after 
ſent him to the Tower. The proceſs againſt 
him could not be ready to be tried till the 
twenty ſecond of March, 1640-1. : The trial 
laſted till the twelſth of April, and then the 
commons, who had been preſent all the while, 
perceiving, doubtleſs, that the ſentence would 
not prove as rigorous as they defired, reſolved 
to proceed - rey ops earl by way of bill of ar 
tainder. * 

They - voted, thersfore, on the ſtxtoenth 
and nineteenth of April, that it was ſufficiently 
proved, that the earl of Strafford had endes - 
voured to ſubvert the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom, and introduee an arbitrary and ty 
rannical government into the realms of E 
land and Ireland; and that, conjrqyently;:” 


| was guikey of —— 


On 


— 
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On the twenty-firſt of the ſame month, the 


| pill of attainder was paſſed, therł being two 
4 hundred and four for it, and fifty-nine againſt 


4 it. The bill met with ſo great oppoſition in 
1 the houſe of peers, that it was very doubtful 
js whether it would be f aſſed or thtown- out; 
1 for which reaſon, on 85 twenty- fourth, was 


0 reſented to both houſes a petitios: ſubſcribed 
if & above forty thouſand inhabitants of, Lon- 
if don, ſetting forth the cauſes r their ſuſpi- 
it ions and fears; and, amongſt others, that. 
{ Juſtice was not yet executed upon the earl of 
Strafford ; and, that there was reaſon' to dread 
1 27 ſecrer kur be parliàment. 
q: The twenty cbt of of Abell: the commons. 
N ſear ener ts She Torts; that they had re- 
ceived information, that the carl of. Strafford 
had a deſign to make an e out of the 
Tower; ar the guard about him was weak; 
and therefore defired he might be kept cloſe 
Priſoner, and his e rene thened ; to 
which the lords con nted. 

The firſt of May, the king came to the 
18 88 and, in a ſpeech to both houſes, 

id, That. having been preſent at the trial of 
the earl of Strafford, he cauld not in conſci- 
ence condemn him of high · treaſon, though he 
thought him guilty of miſdemeanours: 
fote de deſired the lords to find r 

bring him out of this great ſtrei he 
commons were very 4. troubl % dif- 
* with this this ſpeech, and directly ad- 


1 journed. 


* 


THOMAS WENT WORTH. » 
journed till the third of May ; on which da 
a great multitude at Weſtminſter inſulted and 
threatened the lords, as they were going to 
the houſe, crying out, Juſtice ] Juſtice! 
It was no eaſy matter for the ords to avoid 
doing what the commons defired,, In the firſt 
place, they had. inſpired the nation with ſuch 
a terror, that no one durſt oppoſe, their reſolu- 
tions, for fear of being thought to have iH 
deſigns, and expoſed to inevitable ruin. Se- 
condly, the people ſtill continued to flock about 
Weſtminſter, and openly threatened the lords. 
Thirdly, the multitude preſented the ſame day 
4 petition to the lords, demanding. juſtice 
againſt the earl of Strafford, and that their 
lordſhips would pleaſe to free them from the 
Fear of a conſpiracy. Fourthly, on the mor- 
row, r N of May, the people 
getting together again at Weſtminſter. i 

reater numbers than the day before, ſome in- 
cendiaries paſted; up againſt a. wall in the old 
palace- yard, the names of fifty-fix members, 
and called them Straffordians, and betrayers of 
their country. Laſtly, the ſame day the mul- 
titude preſented to the lords another petition, 
ſaying. that they underſtood the Tower was 
going to receive a 7580 of men, not of the 

amlets, as uſually, but conſiſting of other 
perſons, under the command of a captain, a 
great confident of the earl of Strafford's ; 
which was done to make way for. the earl's 


eſcape. | 
| oi 
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Upon this petition, the houſe ſent fix peers 
| to go and examine Sir William Balfour, lieu- 
[| tenant of the Towerz about the truth of the 
| matter. Balfour anſweyed, it was true he had 


is W order to regeixe one hundred men 
| into the Tower, and captain Billingfly to com- 
. mand them, and to receive only ſuch men as 


the captain ſhould bring ro him; but under- 
1 ſtanding now their lotdFiizp's pleaſure, he would 
feceive no other guard ſato the Tower but the 
Hamlet men. 8 | 
The lords further declared, at a conference 
11 with the commons, that they were drawing io 
1 à coneluſſon of the bill of attainder; but were 
EF fo encompaſſed! with multitudes of people, 
that they might be conceived not to be free; 
and therefore defired the commons to join 
with them, to find out ſome way to ſend the 
people to their homes, Then they debated 
the proteftation which had before been drawn 
| up in order to be ſigned by all the members; 
the purport of which was, that each member 
ſhould do all that lay in his power to defend 
the religion of the church of Epgland, and the 
pers of parliament; and ſhould do all 
n his power to bring to condign puniſhment 
all that by force or conſpiracy ſhould do any 
thing againſt either. | | - 
This proteſtation being paſſed, and taken 
by four hundred and thirty-three commoners, 
and one huridred and fix Fords; including the 
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biſhops and judges, the commons ordered- Dr. 
x Burgeſs 


. 
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Burgeſs to acquaint the multitude with the pro- 
teſtation taken by both houſes, and that they 
were deſired to retire to: their houſes: © The 
multitude, having received this infor mation, 
departed. 0 Si. ids 81 Gus beats 
The parliament» of Ireland was no ſooner 
informed that the earl of Strafford was in the 
Tower, but they fent à committee of both 
houſes tor: Englant, to lay before the parlia- 
ment remonſtran ces concerning the grievances ' 
the lriſh endured andet that lord's adminiſtra- 
tion. Theſe remouſtrances contained the very 
ſame charge, aſſerted in twenty-eight aruches, 
—— againſt: lim. by the parliameat of 

ngland.: 3 0 A 1:30 901. 1 
he proceſs was not ready to be judged till 
the twenty ſecond: of March, 1640-7, and 
laſted till the twelfth of April. It would be 
too long-winded a work to give a particular 
account of the proofs, || depoſitions” of evi- 
dences, anfwers of the party accuſed upon each 
article, and replies of the commons. Te give . 
a general idea of the thing, it will ſuffice to 
ſay, in two words, that' the impeachment 
running wholly upon che earl of Strafford' 
pretended intention to ſubvert the fandumental 
laws of the kingdom, the greateſt part of the 
crimes he was accuſed of, could not be ae. 
counted crimes of high-treaſon, but on ſuppo 
fition of this ſame intention; and therefore 
the managers of the proſecution inſiſted upon 
every one of the articles in order to prove this 

intention; maintaining, that, though each af 
them 
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them was not capable of proving it, they 


were, however, all her, a demonſtration 
of the ſame2. but, that each of theſe 


articles was not equally well proved, it re- 
mained. alſo to decide, whether the intention 
could render a mari: gutlty:of- treaſon. The 
council for the earl of Strafford maintained, 
Offs although, by the law; the: bare intention 
Killing the king was hi z it did 
not-follow that the intention could be conſi· 
dered in che ſame light vit reſpect to other 
kinds of treaſon, on which the law had not 


decided in the ſame manner. On the other 


hand. the earl of Straſfond ſbewod, that none 
of the particular crimes he was charged with, 
could be deemed treaſon; and, hat an hun- 
dred felonies could never make one treaſonable 
Ibe nineteenth of April, it was voted by 
the commons, that the ,cndeavour of the earl 
of Strafford to ſubvert: the fundamental laws 
of the realms of England and Ireland, and to 
introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical govern · 
ment in both thoſe kingdoms, was high · trea- 
ſon. Two days after, a bill. of attainder was 
brought in againſt the earl. The bill was 
read twice in the morning, and che thyrd time 
in the aſternoon; and paſſed with ti majo- 
rity, of two hundred and four againſt fifty- nine: 
after which it was ſent up to — ne 
Among the Sppoſers of the bill, the lord 
Digby diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a very eloquent 
ſpeech; wherein he endeavoured to ſhew, _ 
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the condemning the earl of Strafford in that 
manner was a dowuright murder. Great 
exceptions were taken at- this ſpxech; and, 
though the houſe did not ſeem te take” much 
notice of it at firſt; they ordered afterwards; 
that it ſheald wean oy er rr hems, 0 
man. 

The bin of attginder 0d ee press the 
effect the commons wiſhed ; che lords were in 
no haſte to examine it, or to anſwer” the im 
E of the commons 3 they had à mind 

r a and 
e 

In this — ſovernt thouſands if ich- 
bitams of London preſorite@ to both honſes 2 
petition againſt the earl, 2 a wn 
enemy to the city. The twentyleighth' of 
April, Mr, St. John made a ſpeech to the furds 
to prove that the bill of attainder was not con- 
trary to law g and, on the frit of May, the 
king came to the parliament, and 252 
following ſpeech to both houſes : nue 
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1 My bobs, ] t Tart ee war 
41H AD handled erte 
to you of this buſmeſs this day, which is the 
at buſineſs of the earl of Strafford; becauſe 
would do nothing that might ſerve to hinder 
your occaſions: but now it comes to 
—_ — of e e 
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the judgment, I think it, moſt neceſlary for me 
to declare my conſcience therein. I am ſure 
ou- all/know that I have been preſent at the 
caring of this great caſe, from the one end 
to the other; and I muſt tell you, that I can- 
not.condemn him of high · treaſon; it is not fit 
for me io argue the buſineſs; I am ſure you 
will not expect that; a poſitiye doctrine beſt 
becomes the mouth of a prince; yet I uſt tell 
po three great truths, which Lam ſure nobody 
ows ſo well as'myſfelf,-. rr 

„ Firſt, That I had never any intention of 
bringing over the Iriſh army into England; 
not ever was adviſed, by any body ſo to do. 
Secondly, That there was never any debate 
before me, neither in public council nor at 
private committee, of the dilloyalty of my 
ich ſubjects; nor ever had I any ſuſpicion 

of them. Thirdly, I was never councelled by 
any one to alter the leaſt of any of the laws of 
England, much leis to alter all the laws. 
Nay, 1 muſt: tell you this, I think no body 
durſt ever be ſo impudent to move me in it; 
for, if they had, I ſhould have put ſuch a mark 
upon them, and made them ſuch an example, 
that all poſterity ſnould know my intentions 
by: it; for my intentiun was ever to govern 
according to law; ant no otherwiſe, | + 41 
e deſire to be rightly underſtood. T:tald 
you, in my conſcience I cannot condemn him 
of high treaſon; yet I cannot ſay I can clear 
him of miſde meauours : therefure I hope you 
28111 : may 
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may find a way to ſatisfy juſice and your own 
fears, and not preſs upon my conſcience. . Yet, 
I muſt declare unto you, that, to. ſatisfy. my 
people, I would do great matters; but, this 
of confcience,, no fear, no reſpect, whatever, 
all ever make me go againſt it. Certaialy I 
have not ſo ill deſerved, of the parhament at 
this time, that they ſhould preſs me. in this 
tender point, and thereſore I cannot expect 
that you will go about it. _ Nay, I muſt con- 
feſs, for matters of miſdemeanours, Lam ſo 
clear in that, that, though I will not chalk 
out the way, Yet let me tell you, that I do 
think my lord of Strafford is not fit hereafter 
to ſerve me, or the commonwealth, in any 
place of truſt ;. no, not ſo, much as that of a 
conſtable : therefore I leave it to you, my 
lords, to find ſome ſuch way as may bring me 

ut of this great ſtreight, and keep ourſelves 
and the kingdom from ſuch; great inconveni- 
ences, Certainly he that Rt him guilty of 
high · treaſon, in his conſcience may condemn 
him of miſdemeanour ss. 


— 


The earl of Clarendon inſinuates, that 2 
lord Say adviſed the king to make this ſpeech, 
in order to draw him into, a ſnate, and render 
the earl of Strafford's ruin more ſure. Ser- 
tain it is, when Strafford was told, by his 
overjoyed friends, that the king had made a 
warm ſpeech in his fayour to both houſes, he 
received it as his doom; and told them, The 
king's kindneſs had ruined: him, and that Thy 
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dad little elſe to do but to prepare himſelf for 


death. Indeed, the commons were highly 
offended with the king's ſpeech, ſaying, It 
was an unprecedented thing, that he ſhould 
meddle with. bills before they were preſented 
to him; ànd, that it had a tendency to take 
away the freedom of votes. Upon this they 
adjourned till Monday, the third of May. 
When the bill of attainder againſt the earl 
paſſed both houſes, the king was in the 
. agitation and perplexity. He loved 
trafford, and was convinced that he had done 
nothing but what was conformable to his in- 
tentions and the maxims he would have intro- 
duced into the government. He might be 
guilty, with regard to the people, upon man 
accounts; but certainly h was not fo wi 
reſpe& to the king, who had always approved 


of his conduct: beſides, his majeſty had pro- 


teſted, in full parliament, that he could not, 
nor would, do any thing againſt his conſci- 
ence; and he did not believe in his conſci- 
ence that the earl was guilty. On the other 
hand, if he conſented to the bill of attainder, 
after having declared that it was againſt his 
conſcience, he would ſhew that he was re- 
duced to this extremity by the neceffity of his 
affairs, ſo would not be thanked for it, and, 
for the time to'come, would be able to refuſe 
his parliament nothing: but, if he rejected 


the bill, he plainly perceived the conſequences 


his refuſal might be attended with; and, that, 
at leaſt, he ſhould be accuſed of denying his 
people 


e 
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people juſtice, contrary ee. both 
Fouls of parliament;- - LIC 
It ſeems probable that; 10 this: On 


ſome one adviſed the king wodilalvethe ata 
ment; at leaſt che commons in e hs 
no other t. leſt te : umfſelf 


— — 
the to deprive him o the 
ſame day, the fourth- of May, they ordered 
the bringin = -of: bill for the continuanee 


of the that it mig not 

„ Aber the conſent of both 
ug „ e ene 185 22 

Then the king called his priyy - buncil W 

gether, and Gar for his lawyers. He laid be- 

fore them his 85 and the reaſons which - 

ought to prevent him from. giving his conſent 


to the bill! r but — biſhop; of London, 
was the only perſon chat ventured to adviſe the 
kin to eee bill preſented to him by both .. 
ho Al the red did their utmoſt do per- 
ſuade him to ſatisfy his people, alledging that 
the life of any ht not to be «pur in 
the ballance with the ſafety of the kingdom. bt 
With regard to his ſcruples, they cold bim, 
that he might conſult his biſhops, who would. 
give him the beſt advice. 5 
The king; not meeting with thechtis action 
he expected from his council, ſent for ſome 
biſhops: to adviſe with. It is affirmed, chat 
Neile, archbiſhop of York; ſaid to him upon 
this occaſion, that there was a private and a 
public conſcience; that his public — | 
Vol. V. 11 
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as a king, might not only diſpenſe with? but 
oblige, him to do that Which was againſt his 
private conſcience as a man; and ſo, in plain 
—— adviſed him, even for cabltjcnge fake, 
af the act. — 1 dienst 201 Des 
"bar helped the mot eee er, 40 deter- 
| whos Ohat les, was a letter fromiStrafford him- 
ſelf, whej hearing the ſtraits the king was in, 
humbly belbught na to! paſs the bill, to re- 
move him ont of the way, towards a bleſſed 
agreement, which he doubted- not God would 
| fore ever eſtabliſn between him 4nd his fab. 
jects: adding, that his conſent would more 
acq uit his majeſty to God than alf the world 
could: do beſides. To a willing man there is 
no injury. At leaſt, the king/ no longer able 
to withſtand the preſſing inſtances of the par- 
lament; and his own counſellors; or; rather, 
the fear of the calamities he forefawi might 
befal bed his poſterity, if he reſuſed to 
conſent to the ball; ſgned a commiſſion to 
three lords do pals: it i in is name. 10 4975 old 
But, notwithſtanding: the earb of Stra fford's 
letter, when the king ſent ſecretary Carleton 
to bim, to acquaint him with what was done, 
and the motives of it, the earl ſeriouſly aſked 
the ſecretary, whether his majeſty had paſſed 
the bill or not; as not believing, without 
ſome aſtoniſhment, that the king would have 
done it: and, N gain aſſured that it was 
paſſed, he roſe from his chair, liſted up his eyes 
to heaven, laid his hand* on his heart, and 
laid, Put not your truſt 3 in princes, nor in wy 
: 94.0 
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of the ſons of men, for there is no help in 
them,“ r g 18 F 
On Wedneſday, the twelfth of May, 1641, 
being come to che place of execution, be 
mounted the ſcaffold; made his obeiſances, 


and began o take his laſt farewel- of his 


friends, ho appeared much more concerned 
than himſelf. Obſerving his brother, Sir 
George Wentworth, to weep exceſſively, Bro- 


ther,“ ſaid he, with a chearful  briſkneſs, 


Vat do you ſee in me to deſerve theſe tears? 
Doth any indecent; fear betray in me a guilt, 


or my innocent boldneſs-any atheiſm ? Think 


now that you are accompanying me the third 
time to my marriage: bed: never did I throw 
off my cloaths with: greater: freedom and con- 
tent than in this preparation to my grave. 
Thats ſtock,“ pointing to the block, 5* muſt 
be my pillow; here hall I reſt ſrom alli my 
!2bours 3 no thqughts of envy, no dreams of 
treaſon, gealoukes; or cares fer the _ 
the ſtate, or myſelf, ſhall Interrupt this 4 
ſleeptachefefore, brother, wich me, pity thoſe 
who, beſides their intention, have made me 
happy 3-1eJoice-iu my happineſs, rejoice in ny 
INNOCEnGB Hs! r 4 do avi 3453 
Then kneeling» down, he made this pro- 
teſtation: , hope; gentlemen, you do think, 
taat neither the fear of loſs, nor love of repu - 
tation, will ſuſter me to belye God and my own. 
conſcienoe at this time. Lam now in the very 


door, going out, and my next ſtep muſt be 


from time to eternity either of peace or pain. 
H 2 To 
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To clear myſelf before you all, I do here ſo- 
lemnly call God to witneſs, I am not guilty, 
Jo far.as:1.can underſtand, of the great crime 
laid: to my charge; nor have ever had the 
leaſt inclination or intention to damnify or 
Prejudice the ling, the ſtate, the laws, or 
the religion, of this kingdom; but, with my 
beſt endeavours, to ſerve all, and to ſupport all; 
ſo may God be merciful to my ſoul. 5 B64 
Then'rifing up, be ſaid he deſired) to ſpeak 
ſomething to the people, but was afraid; he 
ſhould — heard but by few, in regard of the 
noiſe; but having "Grit fitted himſelf to the 
block, and Aang again, be thus addreſſed bim- 
ſelf to the ſpectators. 
My lord-primate- of Ireland; * my 
lords, and the reſt of theſe noble gentlemen: 
it is a great comfort to me to have your lord- 
ſhips by me this day, becauſe I have been 
-known to you a long time; and I now deſire to 
be heard a few words. Icome here by the good 
Will and pleaſure of almighty God, to pay that 
lat debt F owe to fin; which is death; and, by 
_ the bleſſing of that God, to riſe again, thro? 
the merits of Jeſus Chtiſt, to righteouſneſs and 
= eternal,” "Here he was 2' little inter- 


te My lotds, T' an come hickpt to uubmit to 

Q t t judgment Which hath paſſed againſt me, 1 
it with a very quiet and contented. mind; 

I thank God 1 dp 7 ive all the world; 

A forgiveneſs that i is not ſpoken. from the teeth 

outward, as they ay but from the er 


B. . 
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T ſpeak it in the preſence. of almighty 9 
before whom I ſtand, that there is not a diſ- 


pleaſing 2 ariſing in, me towards any 


man living. I thank. God I. can fay it, and 
truly too, m conſcience bearing me, witneſs, 
ty in all my employments, ſince I. had the 
onour to ſerve his majeſty, I never had any 
= iy the purpoſe; of my hear t, but What 
ed to the joint and individual profperity of 
king and people, although it hath deen m all. 
fortune to be miſconſtru ed... 
Im not che ſrſt that bath ſuffered. in 
this kind; it is che common portion of us all, 
while we are in this life, to err 3. rightedus 
judgment we muſt wait for in another place, 
for here We are very ſubject to be misjadged 
one of another. There, is one thing that F 
deſire 1 n of, and I am very coufi- = 
dent, it now with much chearful- 
neſs, Ly os all obtain you chriſtian cha 
rity in the belief of it. I wag ſo far from be- 
ing againſt parliamenis, that I did atways think 
the parliaments of England were the moſt 
happy conſtitutions thas au kingdom or na- 
tion lived undeg, and the beſt means, under 
God, to make the king and people happy. 
„For my death, I. here acquit all thes 
world, and beſeech the God of heaven heartily 
to forgive them that contrived it, though, in 
the intentions and purpoſes of my heart, I am 
not guilty of what I die for: and, my lord- 


primate, it is à great comfort for me, that bis 


H. 3. majeſty; 
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majeſty conceives me not meriting ſo ſevere 
and heavy a puniſhment as is the utmoſt exe- 
cution of this ſentence., I do infinitely; re- 
Joice in this mercy of his; and I beſeech God 
to return it into his own. boſom, that he 

find mercy when he ſtands moſt in need of 
it. 
4e 1 wich this kingdom all tbe: proſperity 
and happinefs in the world; I did it living, 
and now. dying it is my wiſh.” do molt 
humbly recommend this to e one who 
hears me, and deſire they woul | lay their 
hands upon their hearts, and conſider ſeri- 
ouſly, .. the beginning of the happi- 
. neſs and reformation of. a do ſhould 
be Written in letters of blood. fider this: 
when you are at your homes, and let me be 
never ſo unhappy, as that tlie leaſt drop of my. 
blood ſnould riſe up in judgment againſt any 
one of 10 but 1 fear you are, in a "vrbdg: 


Way... 
f My lords,” 51 "ne but one og” more, 
and YE that I hal end, I proſeſs that I 
die à true and obedient don to "his church of 
England, wherein 1 was born, and in which 
| I was bred. Peace and proſperity be ever 
0 abi e GP M. were al eb 
jedjon, worth. the PO 1 that have been 
inclhed to popery ; but 1 fay'truly from wy, 

| heart; & 1 35 ö time that I was one an 
twenty years of age, to this preſent, going 
now 
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now upon forty-nine, I never had in my heart 
to doubt of this religion of the church or 
England; nor ever had any man the boldneſs 
to boggek any ſuch thing to me to the beſt of 
my. remembrance ;: and fo, being reconciled 
by the merits of Jeſus. Chriſt, my Saviour,,into 


whoſe boſom I hope I ſhall ſhortly be gathered, 


to thoſe eternal happineſſes which, ſhall never 
have end. I deſire heartily the forgiveneſs of 
every man for any raſh or 49 54 

any ching done amiſs: and ſo, my lords and 
gentlemen, fatewel ; farewel all things of this 
,, as 

. + I deſire that you would be filent, and 
join with me in prayer; and, I-truſt in God, 
we ſhall all meet and live eternally in Heaven; 
there to receive. the accompliſhment” of all 
bappineſs;; where every tear ſhall be wiped 
away from our eyes, and every ſad; thought 
from our hearts ; and ſo God blels this King- 
dom, and Jeſus have mercy on my foul.? © © 


words, or 


Rb 
N 
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. Then, turnzog himſelf about, he fluted” all 


the noblemen, and took a ſolemn, leave of all 
conſiderable perſons upon the Tested, Ving 
them his hand. After that, he ſaſq, gentle- 


ment, I would ſay my. prayers, and entreat 


you all to pray with me, and for me : 
then his chaplain laid the book of common- 
prayer upon the chair before kim as he kpeel- 
ed down, on which he prayed alnibft a quarter 
of an hour, and then 3s long; Or longer, With- 
out.the, book, and concluded with the Lord's 
prayer. AA 45 592 21899 n 
H 4 Standing 
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Standing up, he «ſpicd; his brother, Sip 

George Wentworth, and called to him, ſay- 
ing, 4 brother, we. muſt; partz remember me to 
my filter, and to my wite, and carry\my-bleſ-. 

5 ting to my ſon, a charge him that he fear 

pr „Aud Continue an,{ obedient, ſon to the 
kia, of England, and warn him that he 
bear no Priyate grudge, or revenge, toward 
any man concerning me; and bid him be- 
ware that he meddle not wich church - livings, 
for that will prove a mothſand a canker to 
him in his eſtate ;;and wiſh him to content 
himfelf to be 2 ſervant. to bis country, not 
aiming at highet preferments. Cary my bleſ- 
ſing ald o my daughters, Anne and Arabella, 
charge them to. ſerve and, ſcar God, and he 
will bleſs. them 5] not forgetting my little in- 
fant, who yet knows neither good nor evil, 
and cannot ſpeak for ſelf God ſpeak: for it 
and bleſs it, Now.” ſaid he, have nigh done; 
one ſttoke will make my wife. huſbandleſa, my 
dear children Falherlels * my poor ſervants 
maſterleſs, and, will ſeparate me from my dear 
brother, And all. jb 3 bus let. God be 
to you, and Nemo in l. Ae tm Ae 

After this going to take o his doublet, — 

to make mae ready, by ſaid, I thank 
God Iam not afraid' of death, nor daunted 
with any diſcouragement.. riſing from any 
fears, but do as chearfully ſeal off my doublet 
at this time, as N . 1 ard to bed; 
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then he put off his doublet, wound up his 
hair with his hands, and put on a White cap. 

Then he called, hefe is the man that is to 
do this laſt office? (meaning the executioner) - 
call him to me; when he came and aſked him 
fergiveneſs, he told him, He Torgave him pod. 
all th& world. Phen kneeling own by. 
block; he went to prayer ag 0 kinifel?, 45 
primate of Ireland Tae on the one ſide, 
and the miniſter on the other: to the which 
miniſter, after prayer, he türned himſelf, and 
ſpake fone few 05 foftly, having his hands 
lified- up and cloſed with the miniſter's hands. 
Then bowing” himfelf to Tay his head upon 
the block} be told . the *executioner, That he. 
would firſt ay down his head to try the fit- 
neſs of the block] and take it up again, before 
he would lay it down for good and all; 
and ſo he did and before he laid it down . 
again, he tofd the exec utidner, That he would. 
him warning when to ſtrixe, by ſtretching 
his Hands and reſeptly, laying down, q 

pon the bloc 93 1 0 forth 
his hands ; the eee utiofte + track 123 Bead at 
one blow] and aN 1 hand, ſhewed 
1 the people,” | Aide 0 55 fave tie 

in 9b 0 9 

His- body wis* afterwatds em balmed, and 


1 to ue current Into Fadi thers- 


barted amongſt hig LY 
Lord” Cla „ ſpeaRin SE e earl of - | 
Strafford, give him the folloging character. 


H 5 He 


F '"Muftrated by: 


OO a. 


again was more impro- | 
e other; for be bad a 


readinefs of 8 and ſharprieſs of ex · 


- wor 
he h 


af 


e his Tearning thought more 


ower in the country, but reſted not till 
bereaved bis adverſary” of all power 


* 


and plate in toutt, and = ſent him down a 


moſt abject, diſconſolate ol 


man, to his coun- 


try, where he was to have the ſuperintendency 
over him too, by getting himſelf; at this 
made lord prefident of the North: 
Theſe ſucceſſes, applied to a nature too elate 
and haughty of itſelf, and a quicker progreſs 
into the greateſt employments and truſt than 
uſual, made him more tranſported with diſ- 


time, 


dain of other men, and more n the 
4 0 . 


Ims 
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forms of buſineſs, than haply be would, if he 
had met with ſome interryptions in the be- 
ginnidg, and, had gaſſed in, à mare leiſurely 

gradation to the ofice of a ſtateſman, ; He was 
a pe of great obſeryation,; aud; a, piercing 
judgment, both in things and perſons;, but 
his doo good fri} in Feen — 4 judge 
the orſe of things, for 2 hs misſortune 
to be in a time when very few. wiſe men were 
equally employed with. him; and ſcarce any 
but the lord Coventry (whole. truſt was more 
confined) .whoſe 877 wg, abiliues were 
equal to hig: ſo that upon the. matter he re- 
lied wholly . 4, and diſeernin, 
ny defects in mol men too wack ne 45 
heh they ſaid or Ss Ot 4ll;ns. + poions bis 
pride was the moſt p redemigant, w cha mo- 
derate/ exerciſe of bi fortune might have, cor- 
rected and re formed; and which the 
3 of heaven; trangely. opts ring- 
vg his deſtruction u i, th 9p, iy | 90 things, 
which be. moſt, deſpi 
Harry Vue Ia a. word 
Plutareh records, that Sy 1 5 wrote x 
may not be unfitly apps to. abs, * 
no man ever did * bim. eith er in. Wo 
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SHE bim Part of Elays, or Counels 
I Civil and Moral: anadmirable work; 
10 "which gur author inſtructs men in the moſt 
uſeful , principles, of wiſdom and prudence, 
and teaches how to acquire what ate eſteemed 
the greateſt bleſlings, and how 10 avoid the 


evils which are moſt dreaded in the conduct of 
human lite His anno; ae and 


AP; Pj EMNtDq1ToqNg 183: 
proved of great ſervice to his charaQer, 4 
promoted t ee mae that was already 


congetved gf ts and; — WEL | 


lays at this time, is affigned in his dedication. 
of them to his brother Mr. Anthony Bacon; 


w 85 thats had ſtolen. 
2 EL A , 44 to 
come into the world, in print, with more im- 
perfe ctions than the author thought it juſt to- 
tale upon kimſeliſ .. 
About fixteen . afterwards, he had 
thoughts of publiſhing a new edition of them, 
which he idtended td dedicatè topince Henry; 
25 in his dedication he e very clear 


eee e ee 514. 6 62 


quires leiſure in the —— and >; in the 


1 refore are not ither in 
you bes hs prinkily [= obs, be regard 
of my continual ſervice; whigh is the — 
that hath made me chuſe A rite, certain brief- 
notes, ſet lore ty hy 1 curi- 
ouſly,- Which I bave called IT hs word, 
is late, but the thing is rn for Senecas 
epiſtles to Lucilius, if you mark them well, 
_ but efſays3-that is, iſperſed meditations, 
h - conveyed in the form of epiſtles. 
. of mine, I know, cannot be 
worthy of. your highnels;3 for what can be 
worthy of 'you ! But my hope is, they may be 
as grains of ſalt, that; will rather give you an 
by than offend you with ſatiety; and, 
although 
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although they handle thoſe things, wherein 
both mens lives and. their perſons are moſt 
converſant, yet what have attained 1 know 
not; but I have endeavoured to male them 
not vulgar, but of a nature whereof a man 
ſhall find much in experienee and) little in 
books; ſo as they wet — eee, er; 
fancies .“ 5 55 
Sir Francis Bacondeligned to hve Hidkaed 
this epiſtle to: hiseflays; printed in the year 
1612; but was prevented by the ptince's 
death. Vet it was ſo well liked by Mr. Mat- 
thew, that he inſerted it in his declaration to 
the duke of Tuſcany, before his tranſtation of 


thoſe eſſays printed in 1618. This ſecand editi- 
on, when ubliſhed, the author addreſſed to Sir. 


John Conſtable, his brother-in- law. He aſter- 
wards ſent them abroad, reviſed and enlarged 
in Latin and Engliſh, dedic them in both 
languages to the duke of Buckingham; in 
which dedieation he tells his grace that he 
thought it agreeable to his affection and obli- 
gations to prefix his name beſore chem, be- 
cauſe he conceired they might laſt as lein as 
books laſt“ x onjumant ,F j 

- There are other ates in eber erit 
ings, in which hee eſſays are mentioned, 
and in which he expreſſes a partieular ſenſe of 


their uſefulneſs to — 3 and redounding 


as much or more to his honour than thoſe large 


and extenſive works which had coſt him much 


greater pains and labour; in e, he cer- 
wy was not — D 
II. The 


7 
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II. The two books of Francis Bacon, Of 
the Proficience. and Advancement of Learn 
ing. Divine and! Human; to the king. We 
have à large and excellent account of this Work 
given us by the learned Dro Teniſonp who, 
ſſeaking of the great inſtauration of the ſci= 
ences, Which our author divided into fix parts, 
proceeds thus, The firſt; part propoſed s. 
the partition of the ſciences; und this the 
author perfected in that golden treatiſe Of the 
Advancement of Learning; addreſſed to king 
James; a labour which he termed à comfort 
to his other laboutrs. This he firſt wrote in 
two books in the Engliſſi tongue; in which his 
pen excelled : and of this firſt edition that is 
to be meant which, with ſome truth; and 
more modeſty, he wrote to the earl of Saliſ. 
bury, telling him, That, in his book, he was 
contented to awake better ſpirits, being him · 
ſelf like a bell- ringer, who is firſt up to call 
others to church. il e119 a0 - (191263th3D- 121d% 
„ Afterwards be enlarged thoſe two dliſ. 
courſes, which contained eſpecially the afores - 
ſaid partition, and divided the matter of it into 
eight books; and, knowing that this [work 
was deſired beyond the ſeas ; and being alſo 
aware, that books written in a modern lan- 
nage, Which receiveth much change, in 2 
ew years were out of uſe; he cauſed that 
art of ĩt which he had written ĩn Engliſh; to 
tranſlated into the Latin tongue by Mr. 
Herbert, and ſome! others, who were eſteemed 
maſters in the Roman eloquence. Notwich- 
21 ſtanding 


. 
. 
* 
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ſtanding which, hee ſo ſuited the tile to his- 
conceptions, by a ſtrict eaſtigation of the whole 
work, that it may 'deſerved)y ſeem his own. 
The tranſlation of this work, that is, of 
much of the two books written by him in 
Engliſm, ber firſt commended to Dr. Playfer, a 
profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge 3 ; uſing, ang others, * worde to 


4 The vateneſb of ths k Gas- 
dered, of he "the book 1s e 
0 many readers; as, on the other fide, the 
obſcuriry” of 3 in many parts of it, 
adde many others; I muſt account it a 
ſeeont? birth of that work, if it might be 
tranſlated into Latin, without manifeſt loſs of 
the ſenſe and matter: for this purpoſe, I 
could not repreſent to myſelf any man, into 
whoſe hands 1 ds more (earneſtly deſire the 
work ſhould fall than yourſelf; for by that I. 
have heard 4nd read, 1 know no man a greater 
_ in commanding Words to e mat - 
w_ ef 
„ "The gear Was willidg to FE. "TRAYS 

a perſon, and 16 worthy a deſign ; and, 
within 4 „une, ſent him al ſpecimen of a Latin 
traſllarion. But men generally come ſhort of 
themſelves, when "hy finye" to ow — 
wes] t it a otee PoE t natural 
genids A 155 a ſtraining of it, crack and 
Aab . nd sc it eite 1 it happened to 
that worthy and elegant man upon chis great 


occaſion” z (he would be over accurate; on 
- 


LS 
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he ſent a ſpecimen of ſuch ſupetſine Latinity, 
that the lazd Bacon did not encourage him to 
labour further in that work ; in the penniag 
of which, he deficed not ſo much neat and. 
polite, as clear, maſculine, and apt expieſ- 


On. 5 a N 

i He eee in 
to Engliſh by Dr. Gilbert Wats of Oxford, 
and the tranſlation has been well received by 
many, but ſome there. CE HEE od, that 
a tranflatiow had been ſet forth, in which the 
genus and fpirit of the lord Bacon, had more 
appeated; and 1 haye ſeen a letter, written 
| by a cettain gentleman; o Dr. Rawley, 

whereis they thus importune him for; a more 


accurate verſton by hi o hand-;.. 10 
* It is our bumble fuit_to' you, and. we do 
earneſtly follicit you, to giveyourlelf the trou- 
ble to correct the too much defective; tranſla 
tion of De Augmentis Scientiarium; which 
Dr. Wats hath, fet- forth, It is 4 thouſand pie 
ties ſo worthy a piece ſhould: loſe its grace 
and credit by an il! expofitor ; ſince;thoſe per- 
ſons who! read that tranilation, taking it for 
genuine, and upon that preſuniption- not re- 
garding, the Latin. edition, are thereby robbed 
of the benefit; which, if you would pleaſe to 
undertake the buſineſs, they would receive.“ 
This tendeth to the diſhonour of that noble 
lord, and the hindrance of the advancement of 
ler Bets SY. E275 Cr | mee 
the This work hath been alſo tranſlated into 
French, upon the motion of the marquis * 5 
| ut 
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but in it there- are many things wholly omit- 
ted, many things perfectly miſtaken, and ſome 
things, eſpecially ſuch as relate to religion, 
wilfully perverted; inſomuch that, in one 
place, ke: makes his lordſſip to magnify the Le- 
gend; a book: fare: of little credit with him, 
when he thus begins one of his eſſays: I had 
rather believe all the fables in the Legend and 
the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than,” that this 
univerſal frame is without a mind.“ | 
le fuireſt and moſt correct 180 of 
this book in Latin, is that in folio, printed at 
London, anno 1623; and whoſoever would 
underſtand the lord Bacon's cypher, let him 
conſult that accurate edition; for, in ſome 
other editions which I have peruſed, the form 
of the letters of the alphabet, in which much 
of the myſtery conſiſteth, is not obſerved; but 
the Roman and Italic * of them are 
confounded. moin 4.0% 
60 To this book we may induce the 6rſ four 
chapters of that imperſett- treatiſe, publiſhed 
in Latin by Tac Gruter, and called, The 
Deſcription 1 the Intellectual Globe: they 
— a rude draught of the partition of 
re ciences, ſo accurately and methodical ly 
diſpoſed in the book Of the Advancement of 
Learning.“ To this alſo we may reduce the 
treatiſe called Thema Cœli, publiſned likewiſe 
in Latin by Gruter; and it particularly: be- 
longeth to the fourth chapter and the third 
book of it, us being a diſcourſe: tending to an 


u N pf the ſyſtem of the yy" 
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which is treated of in that place; the houſes 
of which, had God granted him life, he would 
have underſtood as well almoſt as he did his 
ound 1159 dme ieh M 
For the ſame reaſon, we may reduce to the 
ſame place Of the Advancement, the fifth, 
ſixth, and ſeventh chapter of the Deſcriptio 
Globi Intellectualis, above mentioned... 
III. Cogitata & Viſa; containing the 
ground-worky: or plan, of his famous Novum 
Organum ; ſo eſſemtial à part of his Inſtaura · 
tion that ĩt ſometimes beurs that title. He was 
ſenſible of the difficalti: s that would attend 
his great deſign eee up the whole 
alace of wiſdom ane; and, that he might 
be the better able to overcome thoſe diſficul- 
ties, he was deſirous of ſeeing what they were, 
before he undertook his large work ; of which 
this . . wag no more than the outlines 
We may form a true notion of what he 
ſought, by conſidering the letter which” he 
wrote to the learned biſhop Andrews, when he 
ſent him the diſcourſe of Which wia are ſpeak- 
ing. uren een to; eee 


. Nom your lordihip-hath been ſo long in 


the church and the palace, diſputing between 


kings and popes, methinks you ſhould take 
pleaſure to look into the field and: refreſh 
your mind with ſome matter of philoſophy, 
though the ſcience be now, through age, 
waxed à child again, and leſt to boys and 
young men; and becauſe you were wont to 
make me believe you tock a liking to my 
| | writings, 


l 


en Nenne 
writings, I ſend you ſome, of this vacation's 
fruits, and thus much more of my mind and 
urpoſe. I haſten not to publiſh ; periſhing. 
would prevent; and I am forced to reſpect 
as well my times as the matter; for with me 
Ji is thus, and I thipk with all men in my 
caſe. If I bind myſelf to an argument, it 
loadeth my mind ; but, if I rid my mind of 
the preſent cogitation, it is rather à tecrea - 
tion. This hath put me into theſe Miſcella- 
nies, which I purpoſe to ſuppreſs, if God 
give me leave to write à juſt and perfect vo- 
lume of Philoſophy, which I go on with, 
though le wIy. T fend not your lordihtp tos. - 
much, leſt it may glut bu. 
Now let me tell you what: my deſire is. 
F your lordſhip be ſo good now, as When you 
were the goed dean of Weſtminſter, my re- 
queſt to yu is, that, not by pricks, but by 
notes, you will make known umto me whatioever 
wall. ſeem” unto yoù either not current in the 
= file, or harſn to eredit and opinion, or incon- 
þ venient for the perſon of the whiter; for no 
man can be judge and party: and, when our 
. minds judge by reflection of ourſelves, they 
14 are more ſubject to ertor: and, though, for 
. the matter itſelf, fy judgment be in ſome 
things fixed, arid not acceflible by any man's 
judgment that goeth| not my way; yet, even, 
in thoſe things, the admonition of a friend 
may make me expreſs myſelf diverſly.” 

He likewiſe recommended, with the ſame” 
view,” the peruſal of the Cogitata & Viſa — 

| | | N 
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Sir Thomas Bodley, who wrote him a very 
full anſwer ; which, together with the piece 
itſelf, is printed * the eurer of 
our author. | 
There is allo, in the laſt collefion of Mr. 
Stephens, a ſmall, diſcourſe. in Engliſh,/ under, 
the Latin title of Hum Labyrinthi ; five For- 
mula Thquifitionis, ©, ad Filios, Pars Prima. 
This we plainly ſce was the original of the 
Go itata & Viſa, and the firſt draught of our 
author's firſt plan. Of this wy ſtiort treatiſe, 
the'three firſt aragraphs,. which may ſerve as 
a ſpecimen of the whole, run thus c 
Francis Bacon thoug hty in this manner, 
the knowledge whereaf the world is now poſ- 
ſeſſed, eſpeciatly that of nature, exteudeth not 
to magnitude and. certainty of works, the 
phyſician pronounces many iſeaſos 4ncurable, 
and faileth oft in the reſt ;. the alehymiſts wax 
old and die in hopes: the magician perform 
nothing that is permanent and profitable : 
the mechanics take ſmall lights from natural 
E and do but ſpin out their own 
little threads: Chance ſometimes diſcovereth 
inventions, but that wotketh"not-i years but 
ages; ſo he ſaw well thai the inventiom known 
are very imperfett; and that ne are not like 
to be brought to but in great length 
55 time; and Gat, thoſe X's, come nat t lizhe 
Þ y e | t ry mtr 51 BY Ta 
ht- alſo this flate of knowledge 
wa the 99> 4 becauſe. men hmm _— 
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themſelves; to ſave the credit of ignorance, and 
ſo ſatisfy themſelves in this poverty: for the 
phyſician, beſides the cauteles of practice, hath 
this general cautele of art; that he diſcharges © 
the weakneſs of his art upon fuppoſed im- 
poſſibilities ; neither can his art be condem- 
ned when itſelf judgeth That philoſophy alſo, 
out of which the knowledge of phyſic which 
now is in uſe is hewed, receiveth certain 
poſitions and opinions, which, if they be well 
weighed, induce this perſuaſton, that no great 
works are to be expected from art and the 
hand of man; as, in particular} that: opinion 
that the heat of the ſun and! fire differ in 
kind; and that other, in compoſition is the 
work of man, and mixture is the work of na- 
ture; and the like; all tending to the circum - 
ſeription of man's power, and to artificial de- 
ſpair; killing in men not only the comfort of 
imagination, but the induſtry of trial; only 
upon vain glory, to have their art thought 
perfect, and that all is impoſſible that is not 
already found. The alchymiſt diſcharges his 
art upon his own errors; either ſuppoſing a 
miſunderſtanding of the words of his authors, 
which maketh him liſten after auricular tradi- 
tions, or elſe a failing in the true proportions 
and ſcruples of practice, which maketh him 
renew infinitely his trials; and finding alſo 
that he lighteth upon ſome mean experi- 
ments and concluſions by the way,  feedeth 
upon them, and magnifieth them to the * 

| an 
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and ſupplieth the teſt in hopes. The ma- 
gician, when he findeth ſomething, i as he 
conceiveth, above nature effected, thanketh, 


when a breach is once made in n that 
its albone ta rfotmi great thi and 
ſmallʒ not iſeeing that they are but ſubhjects uf a 
certain kind wherein magic and ſuperſtition 
hach played . ing ally times, The mechanical 
perſon, if he can reſine an invention, or put 
two, or three obſervations, or practices, toge- 
ther in one, or couple things better with their 
uſe; or make the work in Jeſs; or. greater vo- 
lume, taketh bimſelf ſor an inventor., Sdiche 
ſaw well, that men either perſuade then ſelyes 
of new inventions as of impoſſibilities or elſe 
think they are already extant bot in ſecret and 
in few bands; or, that they acconnt of thoſe 
little induſtries and additions, as of i ione; 
all which turneth to the averting of their 
minds from any juſt and conſtant dabaur, to in- 
vent further in any quantity. 1019 nw 1199 
He thought, alſo, that, ben men did 
ſet beſore ihemſalves the ratiety and perſec- 
tion of works produced hy mechanical arts, 
they are apt rather to admire the proviſions of | 
man, than to apprehend his wants; not con- | 
ſidering that the original inventions and con- if 
cluſions of nature, which are the life of all | 
that variety; are not many, nor deeply 
fetched; and that the reſt ist but the ſubtle 
and ruled motion of the inſtrument and hand; 
and that the ſhop therein is not unlike the li- 
| brary, 
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brary, which, in ſuch number of books, con- 
—_— — ct — 45 but ite- 


form, but not 
— — ſo — 1 that 
opinion of ſtore was à cauſe of want; and 


2 


and are few.” 


We may from benee conceive the manner in 
which this piece was written, and how well it 
was ſuited to ferve the author's purpoſe of ſo 
far manifeſting his on deſign, às to obtain a 
tolerable account of the and beſt 
founded. objections which col be brought 
_—_ it, o as that, in his larger work, he 

t either comet bis own faults, or ſhew 
fo as were inclined to criticize his * 
ance, theirs. 

IV. Of the Wiſdom of the Antients. There 
have been very few books publiſhed, either in 
this or ĩnany other nation, which either deſerved 
or met with more general applauſe than this, 
and ſcarce any that are like to retain it longer; 
for, in all this performance, Sir Francis Ba. 
con 2 ap proof of his capacity to 
pleaſe all es in literature; as, in his 
litical conduct, he ſtood fair with all the par- 
ties in the nation. The admirers of antiquity 
were charmed with this diſcourſe, which ſe 
expreſly calculated to juſtify their admiration: 
and, on the other hand, their oppoſites were 
no leſs pleaſed with a piece, from which they 
_ they could demonſtrate, that the ſa- 


gacity 


Seems 
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gacity of a modern. genius had found out much 
better meanings for the antients than er 
were meant hy tbemn. 
J In his introduction to this book: he Fans 
and: 
which induced him to believe, that, notwith- 
ſtandin ſeeming abſardities in the fabu- 
lous Medes ef e the antients, there was} how- 
wg > ſomething at the bottom which deſerved 
o be examined into ard enquirec after. 
Theſe obſervations, which are full of very 
'curiquyilearning; he concludes thugs 
„ Ngtcthb- tof- moſt t witlt 
me is this; that — theſe fables by no 
means appear to hwe been invented by the 
erſons who relat and divulge them; whether 
omer, Heſtod, or others: for, if . were 
aſſured they frſtflowed' from thoſe latter times, 
and authpng — it chem to us, I mould 
never expect any . rent or no- 
bla from ſuch an >. whoever atten- 
tively; conſiders will find-+thxt-theſs 
tables aredelivered don and red ty thofes 
writers, not, a matters then ft invented and 
E 2 g0ubveE and embraced 
in earlien agent beſiceb, as they are differently 
related by writers nearly ef the ſite es, tis 
cably perceivud,u that the- yelators:' from 
the can ſtoch of antient t „and 
varied but in pcint of —— 3 which 
18 thgir ou Eu this principalhy raiſes my 


eſtee m of itheſa fables; h I receive not x 


the; product: ———_ or invention of the 
Vor. V. | | Ports 3 


very clear account of the reafons 
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poets ; but as ſacted relicks, fle whiſpers, 
and. the brearh-of better ck, gentle from the 


= traditions of more antient nations, came at 


length into the ffutes and trumpets of the 
Greek3o But if any one ſhell fiotwithſland. 
ing this, contend dar allegeries irc As 
adventitiouzy or ĩmpoſed upbn ches àntient Fa 
bles, and ne way native, or genuftiely Foot 
tained in them, we might here leave him un- 
diſturbed in that gravity of judgment he 75 
fects. Ahough we cannot help accountin 


ſomewhat dull and phlegmetie; and, 1 it 
were wortihvithe trouble, to pravectto/ahothicr, 


kind of argument 
„ Men ropoſed to anſwer two differ 
ent and contrary ends by the uſe of parable; 
for. parables ſerve as well to iniſtruct and iu. 
ſtrate, as to wrap up and envelope; fo that, 
though, | for the preſent/ we. drop the con- 
cealed uſe, and appel the antient fables to 
be vagur, undeterminate things, formed for 
amuſement, ſtill che other uſe muſt remain and 
can nevet be given up: and every mah of 
any learning muſt readily allow, that this 
method of inſtructing is grave, ſober, and 


exceedingly uſeful, and ſometimes neceſſary 


in the ſciences, as it opens an eaſy and fa- 
miliar paſſage to the human underſtanding in 
all new. diſcoveries, that are abſtrtiſe, an are 
out of the.road-ofivulgar opinions. TRIES 
Hence; in the firſt ages, when ſuch in- 
ventions and concluſions of the human reaſon, 
as are not trite and common, were new and = 

70 1 0 Ee 
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tle known, all things aboynded: wah fables, 
parables, higatles,. compariſons, and allufions, - 
1 0 were. not intended to conceal, but to 
inform and cle whilſt the minds of men 
ahl er We ade. and unpraciiſed in 2 
tilty ar ſpeculgtion, r enen ãmpatient, or 
in a manner uncapable of receiving ſuch 
as did not. directly fall, under and;Rinks 
ſenſes,; 5 for, as hieroglyphies were in uſe * 
fore writing, fo were parables in uſo before 
arguments; and, even to this day, if any man 
would let new light in upon the human under - 
ſanding, and conquer prejudices | without! 
r aiſi econteſts, animofities, oppoſitioh. or OT 
diſturbance, he mult.; fill, go in che ame 
path, and have recourſe tb the like method of 
allegorys metaphor, and alluſion 
To conclude, the knowledge ofthe early 
ages w vas, gither, great or happy; — en, | 


by. 755 uſe o ure; 
e whilſt; they.; ba — other — ol . 
rd 


the — and occaſion to ſuch no- 
ple coniemp ations. Let either he the caſe, 
our pains, ; perhaps, will not be miſe mployed, 
whether we illuſtrate antiquity, or the things, 
themlelyes, 1, The like, indeed, has been at- 
tempted by others; but, to ſpeak ingenuouſſy, 
their great and Dr have almoſt 
deſtroyed the ene he efficacy. and grace 
of the thing; ank. bes — unſkilled in na- 
ture, and their learning no more than that of 
common: place, they rn applied the ſenſe — 
1 the 
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the parables to certain general and Jan mat- 


ters, Without reaching to theit real Purport, | 


genuive interpretation and full depth. 


For myfelf, ther fore, 2 8 N | 


new in theſe cömmbn thin 


ing untouched ſueli as are ſa Big 7 5 and 
oe tl 5 either 


opens; _ ſhall drive onhy at 


de Gt nir to 58 het eee 
"a © 


aut Kaige orte 'our author Has laid id 
open, "with great e h and” 1 cis, 


the ſeeret meaning 


cat, and 
political bee antiq aft 9210 fie her, ; 


he very wiely/ and SAT Woke? 0 DF 
throw out many bb vations "of bis own; for 


which ke — Regs HF e found qiheryays . 


Rt and favourable an opportuliity. c 
He" piibliſhed this treatiſe in Latin; * in 


which ts nage he ſeems 10 have Wrote, it; 


and dedicates it to his coufin, the 1ord-trea- 


— — 


ſurer Saliſpury, and the anjverhty öf Cam 


bidge,. This Work has bee often te 
| priced ſince, hoy! dee OE eſſays, ,.of Fall 


is WIitings, the moſt generally Bow and 


eſteemed. Sir Arthur Gor ges TENT” the 


whole into En gliſh; hieh is F. We | 


to the 2 8 ey 3 and It 1s 
the great poet, as well as aveller,” 77175 


George pe Sanays, doth; in his learned notes on. 


his verſion" of Ovid's Metamerphoſes, acknow- 


ledge bimſelf to be mich ingebred, filing 


my ford St. Albaiis the” crown f al een 


auckofs ? 

* . 

7 E in | "Iv In 
2 ö - * 4 hs 2? 0 

8 F ©: l 
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ji LCs +5444 bh 4 
1 "Ft 195 1985 he The to king 58 5 I. 
is Noyvum Or ich 8 Phi- 
1 hical Forks 05 Oy J oft 120 1 
7 Th order t 0, give the reader A Ne idea of the 
vitae. and impo orange of 5 Work, we Will 
Hirſt deere che Heure Of Jt, and then wen- 
tion the Judgment paſſed” e by . me of 
the greateſt Dee of th the. republic of let- 
ters, "The deſign ot ie Ngrüm Organum 
Was, to . . ſecond. gart of the Inſtay- 
Tatiog, by adv: ng. a more, perfe&, method 
of 'uling the -r tional aculty than me E 
before acquainted, with in oider to and 
improve che huma 2 5 {arging, 26. fangs 
ts preſent 5 201 0 ta 01 9 pa 
It to conquer RE SEL t dificulties and 
obſcurities of _ nature. ith this. view it un- 
dertakes ihe care and conduct, of the ander- 
besehen and draws out and deſcribes the ap- 
aratus and! inſtruments of ręaſoning; whence 
Xt appears to endeavour at a neu, leind of logic, 
ru \ , Sreatly. 90925 g dhe common 
1 t ee 6,aþyu 865 cieps into ite ap- 
9 tier ;to corrupt than ſtrengthen and amy 
prove, the mind; for the ſcape: and aſe of ud 
new logic is not to diſcover arguments an 
probabl e reaſons, but arts and works, 
I: is divided into two principal parts: 
into 4 preparatory part, and one, that is x 
tikcal and inſtruchive. The firſt part tends to 
Prepare, and purge the mind, and fit it to rer 
ceive and ule the inſtructions and inſtruments 
laid. down in the ſcrond ; the mind, like a: 
1 3 mirror, 


me & 2 £:'K NN. 7D. id. 
mirror, requiring to be levelled and poliſhed, 
or diſcharged of its falſe imaginations and per- 
-verted notions, befofe. it can be ſet, to receive 
and reflect the light of truth and juſt informa- 
tion: and the levelling part is of fout kinds, 
with reſpeU to the four different forts of idols. 
or falſe notions, that poſſeſs the mind. Theſe 
idols are either acquired or natural; and pro- 
ceed either from the doctrines and ſects of 
philoſophers, the perverted and corrupt laws 
and methods of demonſtration; or elſe are in- 
nate and. mherent in the very conſtitution of 
ae idee dee, 8 de 
/. The firſt labour, therefore, is to diſchat 
and free the, mind from its ſwarms: of alte 
theories, which occaſion ſuch violent conflicts 
and oppoßtions. The next point is to releaſe it 
from the ſlavery of perverted demonſtrations: 
and the laſt is to put a check upon this ſeduce- 
ing BONE of the mind, andieither to pluck 
up tho e idols, by the. e e i cha 
cannot be done, to point them ont, that the 
may be thoroughly known and. watched. an 
ſo have the depravities. whi h they occaſion 
cotrected. This levelling part, therefore, ig 
performed by three kinds of confutations: 
viz. the conſutation of philaſophies, the con- 
futation of demonſttations, and the confuta- 
tion of the natural unaſſiſted reaſon. if 
When thus the mind is rendered equable 
and unbiaſſed, "rhe work. proceeds, to {et it in a 
proper ſituation 3 and, as it were, with a be- 
nevolent aſpect to the remaining inſtructions ; 
0 | : | whereby 


MPF END IX Ws 
whereby the bufineſs of prepafing the mind is 
ſtill further cartied on; and the whole drift of 
this enſuin Ws part is only to fleſs' mankind 
with a 3 opinion of ce Wel Inſtauration 
for a time, that the wait "oi 5 

the iſſue and event t ec F, upon 0 re- 
ances of Wie bnfdep able Penellt and adyan- 
tage from it when Its ſcope ſhall come to be 
well underſtood; and thence ft proceeds di- 
ſtinctly to obviate all the obj ectiohs and falſe 
ſuſpicions Which may be Kalte 7 * it, 
through the prevalling notions ant pr 2 N ces 
drawn from reli igious conſiderations,” ole” © 


abſtra&Tpetolatron, natural nce; 2 
e ee ee 
allay ey Wind r of poſition, il + 291090 


To render this pation in more! com- 
pleat and perfect, the next US Wh IS, A 1 10 
the” mind from the languor 2 
may contract tom des apparent ie 
nature of the naß und, as this Wrong d di. 

tipn of the mind cann not be FeRified With 
out thedifeovei ref GLUE, the FG? £4 3,5 og 
to mark out all the ini dealer“ ick have 
bithertoꝰ petverſty UTIL and blocked the. 
way of true philoſop ; and thus makes it 
appear fo wonder at a char mankind ſboulck 
have been f lon gentangled af perp rplexed wittt 
errors, * . 

When —— 8 of A Ade in pedi-. 
ments are es "there follows a chain 5 Ar- 
ganenti for eſtabliſhing DO foundation of 


Nos uiſlai gane hope 
N 4 pe, 


THR 


xm oe . — © 0 — 


— — — . Ny 
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hope, for the better ſucceſs of genuine and 
and ſerviceable philoſophy in future; for it is 
hereby demonſtrated, that, though the inter- 
pretation of nature intended by the Inſtaura- 
tion may indeed be difficult, yet much the 
greater parts of the difficulties attending it are 


in the power of man to remove; as ariſing. 


not from the nature of the ſenſes and thingy 
themfelves, but only require that the mind be 
rectified, in brder to theit removal Nand this 
frſ general part concludes with an account of 
the excellence of the end in view,  —_ 

TE EEO part being thus diſpatched, 
the work proceeds to the buſineſi of informa - 
tion, the perfecting of the underſtanding, and 
the deliver) of che qt of working with this, 
new machine in the interpretation of nature. 


This is laid down in three ſeveral branches, 


with regard to the ſenſe, the memory, and 
the reaſon; each whereof is aſſiſted in its 


rn. 5 n 
This work he addreſſed to his majeſty, Who, 
in his letter dated October 16, 1620, tells 
him, that he could not have made him a more 
acceptable preſent; and, that, for his part, 
he could not expreſs his thanks better, than 
by informing him of the reſolution he had 
taken to xead it through with care and atten- 
tion, though he ſhould ſteal ſome hours from 
his ſleep, having otherwiſe as little ſpare time 
to read as his lordſhip had to write it; with 
many other gracious expreſſions which fully de- 
. | monſtrate 
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monſttate how much the chancellor was in the - 

ki ng's good graces, and how high an eſteem. 
he had for this parts and learning. 

The ſamous Sir Henry Wotton, to whom 
his lordthip ſent, three copies of this book, 
wrote him a large letter of praiſe in retun; 
Which, as we haye no room for.compliments, 
we fhall omit. He received the. like tribute or̃ 
commendation from ſuch as were the moſt 
learned, or ſo affected to be thought, in chis 
and in the neighbouring nauons ; yet, after 
all, this performance was rather praiſed. than 
read, and more generally applauded than un- 
derſtood. This produced a. kind of latent 
cenſure, a ſprt of q l- like criticiſm, that durſt 
not abide day-light. Honeſt Ben. — 
produced a5 to the. world a little after our 
author's death; when: he very generouſly, as. 
well as judicioully, gave this character of the 
Novum Orggoum.: That, though, by moft. 
ſuperficial. men, who cannot get beyond the t- 
tle of Nominals, it is not penetrated or under- 
ſtood, really openeth: all defects of — 
whatſoever; ond. _ book, 


Qui longum noto e proragat zyum.. 
. To laref tinies-thall hand the author's name, | 
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Wa need not wonder at this, LS 

fider.the pains it coſt the noble Verulam: for 
Dr. Rawley aſſures us, that he had ſeen twelve 
gopiss reviſed, altered, and correRted, year by 
15 year, 


rn ene 
year, before it was reduced into che orm in 
which it waz publiſhed. We muſt however 
allow that it is not abſolutely perfect, as ap- 
pears from what a moſt ingenious and judici- 
ous writer has delivered upon it, with that mo- 
deſty, cireumſpection, and good ſenſe; which 
is difcernible in all his writings' The perſon 
I meav, is the late learned and excellent Mr. 
Baker, of St. John's college in Cambridge; 
who allows that my lord Bacon ſaw clearer into 
the defects of the art of reaſoning than moſt 
men did; and, being neither ſatisfied with the 
vulgar logic, nor With the reformations that 
were made, ſuitable to his vaſt and entetpriſin 
enjus, attempted a logic wholly new an 
Stan, which 1s laid down in his Novum Or- 
en Cans Rpeang re 
„The way of fyllogifing,” ſays he, 
«« ſeemed to him very fallacious, and too de- 
endent upon words to be much relied on; 
bit ſearch was after things; and thereſore” he 
brought” in à new, ay of urguing from in- 
dation, and that grounded upon obſervations 
and experiments.“ But the ſame gentleman 
obſerves, That “ this plan, as laid by him, 
looks liker an univerſal art than a diſtinct 
logic ; and the deſign is too great, and the in- 
duction too large, to be made by one man, or 
any ſociety of men in one age, if at all prac- 


kicable; for, whatever opinion he might have 
of the concluſixenefs of this Way, one croſs 
circumſtance in an experiment would as eaſily 
overthrow his induction, as an ee 
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word would. diſorder a ſyllogiſm; and a man- 
needs only make a trial in any part of natural 
hiſtory, as. left us by my lord Bacon, to ſee 
how, concluſive his induction was like to have 
been. To:(ay nothing, that, notwithſtanding: 


his blaming, the common logics, as being too 


much, ſpent in Words, himfelf runs into the 
fault he condemns; for what elſe can we 
make of his Idola Tribus, Idola Specus, Fari, 
Theatri; or of, his Inſtantiæ Solitariæ, Mi- 
grantes, Oſtenſivæ, Clandeſtinæ, Conſtitu- 
tivæ, &c. but fine words put to expreſs very 
common and ordinary things ?? 
e Alter che way of free-thinfeing had been 
laid open by my lord Bacon, it was ſoon after 
edily foflo ed; for theunderſtandiog affects 
reedom as well as the will, and men will pur- 
ſue liberty though it ends in confuſſen. 
There is certainly à great deal of truth in 
what Mr. Baker fays,. with regard to. the con- 
ſequences of lord Verulam's philoſophy, and 
the manner in Which it has been prqſecuted: 
but — Nen not to 2 1mputed to 
him, ho, if I underſtand him at all, was, of 


all- philosophical writers, the leaſt addicted to 


fece-thinking. . Of this opinion is the famous 
Morhof, who beſtows the higheſt” praiſes on 
the work of Which we are now ſpeaking ; 
making no ſcruple to declare, that he had 


found hut very little in the books ſiace written 


by, Engliſhmen, the groundꝭ of which he bad 


not long before met with in Bacon; the extent 
of whole genius 55 him with ate 


* 
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as it muſt do every man who takes the pains 
to underſtand him; becauſe, though this new 
logic of his be very difficult, and requires 
much ſtudy and application to maſter it, yet it 
leads to the knowledge of things, and not of 
words. e 

Mr. Voltaire, in his letters concerning the 
Engliſh nation, remarks, That the beſt, and 
moſt ſingular, of all his pieces, is that whieh 
is moſt uſeleſs and leaſt read. I mean, 
ſays our author, „his Novum Scientiarium 
Organum. This is the ſeaffold with which 
the new philoſophy was raiſed; and, when 
the edifiet was built, part of it at leaſt, the 
ſcaffold was no longer of ſervice. The lord 
Bacon was not yet acquainted with nature, 
but tien he knew, and pointed out the ſe- 
veral paths that led to it. He had deſpiſed, in 
his younger years, the thing called philoſophy 
in the univerſities; and did all that lay in his 
power to prevent thoſe ſocieties of men, inſti- 
tated to improve human reafon,, from de- 
praving it by their quiddities, their horrors of 
vacuum, their ſubſtantial forms, and all thoſe 
impertinent terms, whieh not only ignorance 
had rendered venerable, but which had been 


made ſacred by there being ridiculouſly blended 


with religion.“ 
There cannot be any thing more honourable 
for the memory of this great perſon, than the 
teſtimony of the writer before- mentioned, who, 
it is certam, has not ſhewn too great a i 
nels to praiſe or commend any body, * 


AFM 
lefs the Engliſh authors, whom, except New- 
ton, he feems to applaud with reluctance, 
There is, however, one thing in his judgment 
of this wotk, which deſerves to be particularly 
conſidered : and that 1s, his compariſon of it 
to a ſcaffold ; which, it cannot be denied, is, 
at onre, very juſt and very ſignificant; but 
then it is not very eafy to know, what this 
great critic means by repreſenting it as uſeleſs, 
and affigning that as a reaſon why this treatiſe 
is now fo little read or underſtood. The v 
contrary of this ſeems to be the fact: the new 

zhfloſophy ſtands like a vaſt magnificent pa- 
ace, in ſome places half finiſhed; in others the 
walls carried up to a moderate height; in ſome, 
juſt raiſed above * ground; in others, hardly 
marked out. What reaſon, therefore, for 
taking away the ſcaffold? Or, rather, What 
reaſon to expect the work ſhould ever be 
finiſhed, at leaſt thoroughly and regularly, if 
the ſcaffold be taken away? to 
Tue truth of the matte? js, that vet) who 
have wrought upon this noble ſtrücture fnée, 
have creed ſcaffolds for their own uſe, of their 
own contrivance ; and, when they have, in 
ſome meaſure, finiſhed the part they were 
about, taken them away, and concealed from 
the eye of the public their manner of working. 
Others again have attempted to raiſe ſcaffolds - 
from the lights received from our author; 
and, ſo far as they have copied them, have 
done this with great ſucceſs. 1 
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But lord Verulam's was a more noble de- 
ſign : he knew that the life of one man could 
not ſuffice for the finiſhing, even a ſmall part 
of this ſtately edifice ;. and therefore he ſpent 
ſo many years in, conſtructing this ſcaſfold, 
which, might have . for perfecting and 
urige 703 if others had 
been as diligent in ae is plan, as he was 
ſtudious — carefub, in rendering it every way 
fit for the uſe which he deſigned. 
This is the true account, and the only true 
one, of the Novum Organum ; and one may 
ſafely venture to aſſert, That, if his chen 
lad, been purſued with that ſteadineſs which it 
deſerved, the ne philoſophy had been by this 
time, not only more, perfect than it is, but 
more perfect than it is ever like to be, unleſs 
the learned at laſt diſcern their error in this re- 
ſpect, and are content to make uſe of the helps 
he has left them; which, the more they are 
can6dered,. the more they are tried, . will be 
found. were adequate be great deſign of 
EOS than ell dan e 4 revs 
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Sig W. tres Rartron, . 
of men and things, 'of ages pat and preſent, 
Aa, of the great” men ot 1 ume, 
Aid og ut 129 £ 


"The earl of Saliſbory was Arens 


ſpeaker, but no good penman; that lord Henry 
oward was an excellent penman, but no 
good ſpeaker ; Str Francis Bacon alike emi- 
nent in bott. „ uta 19G 
The judicious and oechadby Ben. John- 
for thought, that Engliſh el6quetice- aſcended 


till the time of the viſebunt St. 1 from 


thence - went backward and deelſtned. He 
who was not too apt to praiſe, was profuſe in 
. praiſes of Bacon, eloſing [Ewe WRE they ad- 
mirable refle&ions : 191 en 
„* My conceit of his — Warne) en- 
creaſed toward him by his place or honours; 
but I have aud do reverence him for the great 
neſs that was only proper to himſelf, in that 
he ſeemed to me ever, þ 

greateſt men, and moſt worthy of admiration, 
that had been in many ages. In his adverſity, 
J ever prayed that God would give him 
ſtrength, for greatneſs he could not want; 
neither could I condole in a word or ſyllable 
for him, as knowing no accident could do 
harm to virtue, but rather help to make it mae 


nifeſt. It 
r Archbiſhop 


y his works, one of the 
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Archbiſhop Williams, to whoſe, care. the 
viſcount St. Albans; committed his drations 
and epiſtles, expreſſed his ſenſe of that confi- 
dence repoſed in him in theſe words : 

% Your lordſhip doth moſt worthily, there- 
fore, in preſerving theſe two pieces amongſt 
the reſt of thoſe matchleſs monuments you ſhalt 
leave behind you: confidering, that, as one 
age hath not bred your experieuce, ſo is it not 
fit it ſhould be confined to one age, and not. 
imparted to the times to come: for my part 
therein, I do embrace the bongur with all 
thankfulneſs, and the truſt impoſed upon me, 
with all religion and devotion,” | 

The famous Sir Henry Wotton, - on receiv- 
ing from him the Novum Organum, wrote 
thus in return: 

_ « Your lordſhip bath done 2 great and ever- 

laſting benefit to all the children of nature, 

and to nature herſelf in her utmoſt extent» of 
latitude, who never before had ſo noble nor ſo 
true an interpreter, or (as IJ am readier to 
ſtile your lordſhip) never ſo inward a ſecretary 
of her cabinet,” 

But one of the nobleſt, and perhaps the moſt 
noble, teſtimony in honour of his great abi- 

lities, was the letter written to him, not long 

after his fall,' by the univerſity of Oxford, on. 
their receiving from him his bock De Aug 
mentis Scientiarum, the firſt ee 
of which ſhall be here tranſcribed. 

Right honourable, and (what, in nobi« 
lity, is almoſt a miracle) moſt learned viſ- 
count! 


% 
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count! Your honour could have given nothing 
more agreeable, and the univerſity could have 
received nothing more acceptable, than the 
Sciences; and thoſe ſciences which ſhe for- 
merly ſent forth poor, of low | ſtature, 'unpo- 
liſhed, ſhe bath received elegant, tall, and, 
by the ſupplies of your wit, by which alone 
they could have been advanced, moſt rich in 
dowry, She efteemeth it an extraordinary fa- 
vour to have a fteturn; with 'ufury made of 
that by a firanger (if ſo near a relation may be 
called'a ſtranger) which ſhe beſtows' as, 2 pa- 
trimony upon her children; and the Fradily 
acknowledgeth, that, thoiigh the muſes are 
born in Oxford, they grow elfewhere 3 grown 
they are, and under your pen; who, like ſome 
mighty Hercules in learning, have, by your 
own hand, further advanced thoſe: pillars in 
the learned world, which, by the "ſl of that 
world, were ſuppoſed immoveable. “.. 

Dr. Peter Heylin, Who was thought, ig 
his time, a great judge of men, things, wh 
books, repreſents the viſcount St. Albans, as 


a man of a ſtrong brain, and capable of the 


higheſt performances, more eſpecially of fram - 
ing a body of perfect philoſophy. z). 
e Pity it was,” ſaid he, * he was not en» 
tertained with ſome liberal ſalary, abſtracted 
from all affairs both of court and. judieatgre, 
and furniſhed with ſufficiency . both of means 
and helps for the going on in his deßgns; 
which, had it been, he might have given us 
9 inch, 
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ſuch a body of natural philoſophy, and made 
= YU fo ſubſervient to the public good, that nei- - 
; ther Ariſtotle, nor Theophraſtus, amongſt the 
ancients ; nor Paracelſus, or the reſt of our 
1155 chymiſts, would have been conſidera- 
eint Bl inne 0 6. l 70 
We ſhall; add to theſe authorities but two 
more ſrom the learned of our own nation; but 
they are ſuch as might alone have ſecured im - 
mortality to any author they had commended. 
The firſt of theſe was Mr. Addiſon; who, in 
one of the Tatlers, in which he vindicates the 
Chriſtian religion, by ſhewing that the wiſeft 
and ableſt men in all ages, have proſeſſed 
Adee believers, ſpeaks of our author 
thus: n A0 . 1 5344 ds 3 1 
I ſhall in this paper only inſtance Sir 
Francis Bacon, a man who, for the great- 
neſs. of his genius, and. compaſs of know- 
ledge, did honour to his age and,couryty, I 
could almoſt ſay to human nature itſelf. He 
oſſeſſed, at once, all thoſe. vxtrabrtdinary tas 
ents which were, divided 8 greateſt 
authors of antiquity: he had the bed, di- 
ſtinct, comprehenſixe knowledge of Ariſtotle; 
with all The beautiful lights, graces, and em- 
belliſhments, of Cicero: one does not know 
Which to admire moſt in bis writings; the 
ſlrength of reaſon, force of ſtile, or brightneſs 
of imagination. This author has remarked, 
in ſevoral parts of bis works, that a thorough. 
inſight into philoſophy makes a good 8 
Dao! An 
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aud, that a ſmattering in it, naturally; pro» 
duces ſuch a race of deſpicable infidels, as the 
little profigate writers of the preſent age, 
whom, I muſt confeſs, J have always aceuſed 
to myſelf, not. ſo much for their want of faith 
as for their want of learning. I was infinitsly 
pleaſed to find, among the works of this extra- 
ordinary man, a prayer of his own compoſing; 
which, forthe ele / ation of thought, and great-. 
refs of expreſſion, ſeems rather the devotion 
of an angel than of a man., His principal fault 
ſeems, to have been the exceſs! of that virtue 
which covers a, multitiide of faults: this be- 
trayed him to ſo great an indulgence” towatds 
his ſervants, who made ſuch a corrupt uſe of it, 
that it ſtripped him of all thoſe riches and ho- 
nours which a long ſeries of merits had heaped 
upon him.” 3 cas Hd 21770 | 
The ſecond: is that ſhort. character of his 
writings, given us by the pen of the moſt 
noble John Sheffield, duke of Bucking hams 
ſhire,. Who aſſerts, That all his works are, for 
exprefion, as well as thbuglit, che glory of Gur 
nation and of all latter age. 
The laſt authority we ſhall cite qn this ſub · 
ject, ſnall be Mr. Voltaite, Who very jaſtiy 
files him the father of experimental -Philblg+ 
phy; and emers into abandance/ of vefy ja. 
dicious reflect ons on his diſcoveries aud Wiiĩt- 
ings; oning, at the ſame time, that what 
ſurprized him moſt, was, to find the doctrine 
of attraction, which is looked upon as the 
| foundation 


einne, 
foundation of another philoſophy, expreſly ſet 
1 down in lord Bacon's, in words not to be con- 
troverted or miſtaken. a ty De 
 Weſhall not take upon us to decide how far 
this may be juſt or not; but leave it to the 
ſearch of the learned and ingenious reader. 
Only give us leave to ſay, We have ,always 
ſuſpected that the Novum Organum hath been 
fo little commended by the moderns for two 
teaſons : firſt, that it requires a deep head and 
a ſtrong attention to become fully maſter of it, 
and ſo has bee thoroughly underſtood by few: 
ſecondly, thit hole few, who haye fully pene- 
trated it, uſed it to raiſe futures of. their 
_ and not to finiſh Bacon's palace of wiſ- 
dom. 3 PETE 
It was peculiar to this great man to have no- 
thing narrow and ſelfiſh in his compoſition ; 
gave away, without concern, whatever he. 
ſſeſſed; and, beteying other men, of the 
fame mould, be received with, as little conſi- 
deration : nay, even as to fame, he had the 
like notion; ke Was deſirous to enjoy it, but 
in the ſame way ; not from bis knowledge, 
but ſrom his free and liberal communication 
of that knowledge : fo that it may be truly, 
and without flattery, ſaid, his worſt, qualities 
were the exceſſes of the moſt exalted virtues. , 
His glory cannot be blaſted by the flaſhes of 
envy.; his failings hurt only his contempora- 
nes, and were expiated by his ſufferings. ; 
but his vittue and knowledge, and, above 
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all, his zeal for mankind, will be felt while 
there are men ; and, conſequently, while they 
have gratitude, the name of Bacon, Verulam, 
or St. Albans, can never be mentioned but with 
admiration /! 
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